











PAUL P. HARRIS . . . Here's a Job to Do! 


BRUNO FURST ... Remember That Name! 
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Where will you Find 
a job with all these | 


advantages ? 
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AIR FORCES— GROUND F 


L YOU’RE a young man 
just out of high school, and have 
the physical and mental qualifica- 
tions for enlistment in the Regular 
Army, no career in the world offers 
you a greater opportunity. 


You can have the finest technical 
training, and be well paid while 
you learn! Army pay compares fa- 
vorably with that in almost any 
civilian job—for you get food, 
clothes, housing, medical care, low 
cost insurance and other advan- 
tages. You will have every chance, 
too, for promotion and higher pay. 


You'll be working with other 
keen young mén.of your own age, 
using the most modern equipment, 
doing an interesting, constructive 
job. What’s more, you'll have an 
opportunity to fulfil your personal 
responsibility—by helping your 
country keep its commitments in 
the post-war years. 


COLLEGE, TRADE OR BUSINESS 
SCHOOL WITH EXPENSES PAID! 


If you enlist on or before Oct. 5, 
1946, you’ll have educational bene- 


fits under the GI Bill of Rights. At 
the end of a 3-year enlistment, 
you'll be entitled to a full 4-year 
course in any college, business or 
trade school you choose and for 
which you are qualified for admis- 
sion. The Government will pay 
your tuition, laboratory fees, etc., 
up to $500 per ordinary school year, 
plus $65 a month living allowance 
($90 if you have dependents). 


Get your friends and classmates 
together and find out—at the near- 
est Army Recruiting Station—what 
the Army holds for you! 


Highlights of the Armed Forces 


Voluntary Recruitment Act 


1. Enlistments for 11, 2 or 3 years. (One- 
year enlistments permitted for men now in 
the Army with 6 or more months of service.) 


2. Enlistment age from 18 to 34 years 
inclusive (17 with parents’ consent) except 
for men now in Army, who may reenlist at 
any age, and former service men depending 
on length of service. 


3. An increase in the reenlistment bonus 
to $50 for each year of active service since 
such bonus was last paid, or since last entry 
into service, provided reenlistment is within 
90 days after last honorable discharge. 


aa 


4. Up to 90 days’ paid furlough, depend- 
ing on length of service, with travel paid to 
home and return, for men who reenlist within 
the prescribed time after discharge. 


5. A thirty-day furlough each year with 
full pay. 


6. Mustering-out pay (based upon length 
of service) to all men who are discharged to 
reenlist. 


7. Option to retire at half pay for the rest 
of your life after 20 years’ service—increasing 
to three-quarters pay after 30 years’ service 
All previous active federal military service 
counts toward retirement. 


8. Benefits under the GI Bill of Rights for 
men who enlist on or before Oct. 5, 1946. 


9. Choice of branch of service and over- 
seas theater (of those still open) on 3-year 
enlistments. 


* Listen to 


“Warriors of Peace" 
"Voice of the Army" 
“Proudly We Hail" 


On Your Radio 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U. S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 
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Let's Sing the Right Words! 
Suggests W. A. SeaGer, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Welch, West Virginia 
In visits to a great many Rotary Clubs 

all over the United States I have noted 

that in singing America at the begin- 
ning of the meeting, quite a fair per- 
centage of the men butcher two lines of 
the number. They sing, “Land where 
my father died,” instead of, “Land 
where my fathers died,” and, “Land of 
thy Pilgrims’ pride,” instead of, “Land 
of the Pilgrims’ pride.” I have heard 
these mistakes in four out of five Clubs 
| have visited. Perhaps other Rotarians 
have too! Let’s sing the right words! 

Many Help at Woodeden 
Points Out A. F. PENNy, Rotarian 
Structural Facilities Manufacturer 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
In glancing through the June issue of 

THE ROTARIAN, I note on page 38, in the 

article Hope + Help for the Handi- 

capped, by E. W. Palmer, an illustration 
of the main building at the new Wood- 
eden Camp for crippled children near 

London, Ontario. This illustration bears 

the wording, ““Woodeden, a new $100,000 

haven for the handicapped, is sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of London, Ontario, 

Canada.” This statement is incorrect, 

since the Woodeden project is sponsored 

by the Ontario Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, which organization draws its sup- 
port from a variety of sources through- 

out the Province of Ontario, including a 

good number of service clubs other than 

Rotary Clubs. 

While the above error is by no means 

a serious one, I think it is well to keep 
the records straight. The London Ro- 
tary Club has generously supported the 
Woodeden venture and the chairman of 
our Woodeden committee as well as the 
vice-chairman are both prominent mem- 
bers of that Club. John M. Watt, my 
immediate predecessor in office as presi- 
dent of the Ontario Society for Crippled 
Children, has given a marvellous exam- 
ple of devotion to a cause in the case of 
this Woodeden venture and has been 
worthily assisted by Dudley Thompson 
as vice-chairman. I cannot speak too 
highly of the efforts of these two men 
and what they have done for us in this 
particular venture. 


‘Lawyers Defeat Liberties’ 

Says RUTH GUSTAFSON 

Former Schoolteacher 

Boulder, Colorado 

I shall take advantage of your invi- 
tation to comment on You, et al., Make 
the Shyster, by Julius Long [Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for June]. 

When I was a teacher, I always no- 
ticed that men in the legal profession 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 
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were members of school boards. And 
too frequently it seemed to me that 
these very men who should have sup- 
ported the idea of democracy were the 
very ones who used their talents and 
training to defeat even the simplest lib- 
erties to be enjoyed by teachers. 

Take, for example, the president of a 
board in a Western State in which I 
taught several years ago. He drew up 
a contract which not only discriminated 
against any married women teachers, 
but he also inserted in the contract a 
clause which would prevent the signer 
from criticizing the laws of the United 
States, of the State, of the county com- 
missions, and of the county school 
board. I am sorry to say that this fel- 
low was not only a lawyer, but also a 
much esteemed member of Rotary. 

What I say is certainly not a secret. 
Even Maurice Ernst in his book The 
Best Is Yet laments that the profession 
best trained to lead in democratic ways 
is too prone to befuddle and defeat jus- 
tice. 


Lawyers Should Educate Clients 


Says Huco PauTLer, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Clarkston, Washington 

You, et al., Make the Shyster, by 
Julius Long [THE Rorarian for June], 
contains many instances taken, I be- 
lieve, from actual practice in the legal 
profession. They are cited as evidence 
that the rank and file would drag our 
lawyers into shysterism and are to 
blame for it. 

While taken from actual life, I don’t 
think the lawyers should be too easily 
influenced. They should rather educate 
the clients. Other professions have to 
do it. I am not permitted to change a 
Scripture text because it doesn’t happen 
to be palatable to the pillar of the 
church; a teacher in the classroom can- 
not lower the standards so as to be in 
harmony with the mothers who have a 
precocious child; doctors often have to 
talk their patients into accepting high- 
er moral standards. Why should law- 
yers be an exception? 

Ethical standards and _ convictions 
should ascend with education, not de- 
scend. 


Lawyers Could Remove ‘Detours’ 
Thinks Lestie F. Rossins, Rotarian 
Purchasing Agent 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
Having no legal training, I am en- 

titled to take the characteristically un- 

inhibited layman’s crack at the pro- 
fession even without the rash invitation 
to comment on You, et al., Make the 

Shyster, by Julius Long [THE RoTarRiaAn 

for June]. I think that the lawyers 
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A “Freight” 
HALFWAY 
ROUND 


The WORLD! 





If we were to make up a 
single freight train to haul this year’s 
great corn crop, it would stretch half- 
way around the world. 


Four and a half million farmers 
will harvest about three billion 
bushels of corn this year and 
many of them are depending upon 
us to move their crop—our na- 
tion’s biggest by any measure- 
ment—to market. 


The Wabash also will haul 
many products made from this 
corn...such as syrups, starch, 
candy, breakfast foods, penicil- 
lin, paper, corn alcohol for syn- 
thetic rubber, shatter-proof glass, 
prepared animal feeds, and more 
than one hundred other corn 
products... ALLGO WABASH! 


“Whee te 


\O 
WABASH 
RAILROAD 


THOSE WHO KNOW 





Ship and Go Wabash! 
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MSY: (Am.) American Pian; (Eu.) Buropean Pian; 


CANADA 








MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR All-year para 
dise, Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr 
Rates: Am, $6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy. RM Friday, 8:30 p.m 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

SIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Motels. Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mer Rates Eu 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New. modern 250 outside 
vooms. J. M. Proctor, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Wioter, 65-815. RM Wednesday, 12:15 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN PRANCISCO.STEWART HOTEL Dowr tow ” 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 





700 ROOMS °« RATES FROM $4 


Palace Hotel 


San Francisco 
GDMOND A. RIEDER, General Monager 


MEETS TUESOAY AT 12:75 
OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 





C7 . 
oe WILLARD HOTEL 


. 
Ws; Douglas A. Stalker, Viee-Pres. 


S=— 


“WASHINGTON D.C. 





FLORIDA 

MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 5. BE. Ond St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele 2 
biecks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 





ST. AUGUSTINE—-HOTEL BENNETT. Leading bay front 
hovel, delightful rooms and location Amer ican-European 
pian. Business and tourist clientele, 





HOTEL HILLSBORO 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


From 
$2.50 Single—$5.00 Double 


S. W. LULLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15. 











GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. A. J. Crocy 
Manager. Rates: Bu. $23.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30 
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(RM) Rotary Meets; (8) Summer; (W) Winter 


GEORGIA—(Continued) 

SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 rooms with bath and 
shower South's most outstanding hotel Reasonable rates 
Chas. G. Day.GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool, RM Mon., 1:00 


ILLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 


P. J. Weber: Res. Mg: 
5 NAMES 


EDGEWATER, BEACH HOTEL 


W. M. Dewey, Pres 








HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


fer over twenty-five years 








Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 








LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations tor 1.000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice 


Pres. & Mgr Rates Eu. $3.00 up RM Wed 12:15 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks trom either depot 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager. RM Friday, 12:15. 


MISSOUR: 


COMFORT 


1 Louis 





NEW YORK 





Overlooking NEW YORK’S Only Private Park 


HOTEL EAST is) STREET 
GRAMERCY 
PARK 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 


A HILTON HOTEL 
GOean Carpenter, Gen. Mgr 


Near to every place you 

want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 



































NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO 0. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort Direction: Dinkler Hotels Leon 
Womble, Mer Rates Bu. $2.75 up RM Mon 1:00. 


oHIO 
CINCINNAT!—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 


rooms—1000 baths Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Kandall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 
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ought to make much fastet progress 
taking the ridiculous wrinkles and 
latory detours out of legal procedu 
Could it be that a modicum of self 
terest is slowing down the cure? 
Consider this quirk: 
knows” that a cancelled check is a lega 
receipt—except a lawyer. He will tell 
you that it is not necessarily so unless 
certain hocus-pocus appears above the 
endorsement on the reverse side. Novy 
what do the lawyers require you to do 
before you can get a check from an in 
surance company in payment of a 
claim? They make you sign a receip 
which actually says that you have rs 
ceived payment, and then you wait for 
the said payment to arrive in the mail! 
You must perjure yourself or you don’t 
get your money. But a simple chec} 
identifying the claim and bearing all the 
essential signatures, dates. amounts 
etc., which tells the whole story cleat 
ly and concisely, has no legal status 
And we think the Orientals are a strange 


“Ev ervin my 


people. 
Your Honor, I object! 


‘Long Is Wrong’ 

Believes H. O. Metcatre, Rotarian 

Judge 

Marfa, Texas 

Julius Long in THE Rovarian for June 
is all wrong. He has indicted, tried, and 
convicted the public of being respon 
sible for the tricks in the lawyer’s trade 
upon wholly insufficient evidence and 
really in fact with no evidence. I ob 
ject; and in the event my objection is 
overruled, I then take my exception and 
give notice of appeal to higher authori 
ties. 

Lincoln is credited with the statement 
that “there is a vague popular belief 
that lawyers are necessarily dishonest.” 
After years of experience with members 
of the legal profession—from the view 
point of both the trial lawyer and the 
trial judge—I have utmost confidence 
in the honesty, the sincerety, and the 
purpose of the greater percentage of 
lawyers. There is a very small per 
centage—I shall not attempt to fix defi 
nitely a figure as to this, for it is a mere 
matter of opinion as to the number— 
who are responsible for that “vague 
popular belief,’ and perhaps it is this 
group being tried by Julius Long. The 
public generally judges the profession 
by the conduct of this smaller group and 
not by that of the larger group. When 
a client’s confidence in his attorney is 
shaken and when he has become a vic 
tim of the trickery of that smaller 
group, he yells to high heaven and the 
public learns that his attorney “has let 








PENNSYLVANIA 





THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
known around the woria 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD &. RUSH, 
Manager 
















TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—-HOTEL PEABODY. ‘“‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with bath. downtown loca 
tion, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 
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Reasoning by the process 
n, John Public says if 
crooked, then they must 

é he tells his neighbor of 
and thus it starts and 


group mentioned is not 


teé by the publi . they are 
nature and by desire, 

r thinking. They are so 

fi gain, so desirous for profit, 


a BIG SUCCESS and a 

» zealous of their own self- 
careless of the reputation of 
fe n, that they will do most 
carry their point and main- 
legal positions. They resort 

erv that the average laymen and 
lient would never think of 

could not think of. Could 
sociations eliminate this 

few in number, the stand- 
rofession could and would 


raised. 


ng Is Right!" 
ks WALTER P. STAEBLER, Rotarian 

e Retailer 
j * Mic higan 


Long is right! he suppliers 
‘ e generally more ethical 
1S. 
sers of cars who turn in 
lose the deficiencies in 
» Seldom! TI attitude 
dealer should be all-wise. 
ire! Even when asked 
consumes oil or has other 


e purchasers’ answers are 
evasive. But how they yow! if 
1ased do not come up to 

ptimistic expectations. 
hear a lot about new-car dealers 
preference to the customer who 
bor in addition to the regular 
What shocks us is the number 
pective purchasers who suggest 

g extra for prompt delivery. 

the service department we have 
experiences with the “chiseller” 
owner who tries to get something 
ing and will make untruthful 
tements or exaggerated claims to 
his request. The car owner who 
back to get something for noth- 
because “ever since” his car was in 
e last time it has been performing 
tisfactorily, is well known to every 
ge employee. Today an owner 
into our place with some difficulty 
his steering gear, which he has 
experiencing “ever since you 
ked on my car a few weeks ago.’ 
oking up his service file we found 
was more than four months since 
had been in last. He had driven 
early 5,000 miles since then and the 
previously performed was on the 
and had nothing to do with a 
se” steering gear. He was a promi- 


’ 


nent professional man. 


‘Chain Reaction’ and Rotary 


inalyzed by A. L. Ricue, Rotarian 
Control Manufacturer 

Free port, Illinois 
In his Atomic Power for Peace [THE 


MOTARIAN for July], Samuel K. Allison 


onsiders the matter of “chain reaction” 
i the amount [Continued on page 53] 
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See for yourself how Freeman gives you the uniform, 
steady comfort that comes from a carry-over or 
continuous fire . . . automatically and at lower cost! 


It’s just one more reason why 
you will prefer Freeman for 
home-heating . . . for com- 
mercial and industrial use, 
too. Freeman is a pioneer of 


the stoker industry and one of the 
Available 
in complete range of sizes up to 1200 pounds 
per hour capacity. See your dealer for details . . 


leaders in national sales volume. 


FREEMAN 


LONG-LIFE 


STORERS 





A BETTER KIND OF 
¢ AUTOMATIC HEAT 


WITH 
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FREEMAN STOKER DIVISION, ILLINOIS IRON & BOLT CO., CHICAGO 5, 














One-Unit 


Bellone - 


MONO-PAC 


HEARING AID 


3 Size and Weight of 


Old-Style Hearing Aids 


No separate battery pack. No bind- 
ing battery wire! Everything in one 
tiny unit scarcely larger than a deck 
of cards. Powered with the amazing 
new “X-Cell’’ battery that outper- 
forms units 5 times its size. Try it 
and find out for yourself why more 
people wear the Belrone Mono-Pac 
than all other one-unit hearing aids 
combined! 

BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 

Beltone Building, Dept. R-8 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Il. 


gt PE ER aes 
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FREE! 


tration 


SOTINY! SOLIGHT! 
YET EVERYTHING SOUNDS => 
CLEARER-TRUER ') _ 
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BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. R-8 
Beltone Building 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ml. 
Without obligation, send me FREE information on 
how the new Beitone Mono-Pac makes better hear- 
ing much easier now. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO START 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS WITH 





Exclusive Franchise * A New Service 
Proved Acceptance * Excellent Profits 


The nationally 
advertised Culligan 
plan provides 100% soft 





water service to your 
franchised territory. Now 
successfully functioning in over 


1000 communities. 











available for franchise. 
If you are interested in 
entering this new but 
already well-known 
business, write 
for further 
information. 


2,252,065 
2,265,268 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 
* NORTHBROOK, ILL. 


1801 SHERMER AVE 
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YOU NEVER KNOW... 

when fire may start in your home. 
garage or car. But you can pul out 
the flames yourself in a minute— 
before they get out of control—with 
“ panle-peoel Step-iire extinguisher. 
So light and easy to handle. a woman 
or grown child can use it—just a 
twist of the handle releases a dense 
spray that kills any kind of fire. 
Order “Stop-Fire” for your car. too. 
Polished Brass . . . . $5.00 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Delivery free within 150 miles 








Send for Booklet “R-i" 


Origin of Rotary Mottoes 








THROUGH Rotary, men have been 
a practical technique for realiz- 
ing the ideal of understanding and 
goodwill—a technique which is per- 
haps best described by the phrases “He 

Profits Most Who Serves Best” and 

‘Service above Self.” 

The first and longer of these was first 
used by a Chicago, Illinois, Rotarian, 
Arthur Frederick Sheldon, president of 
a school for salesmanship. At the clos 
ing banquet of the first Rotary Conven- 
tion (Chicago, 1910) he used those 
words in the course of an address. 

A year later, at the second Conven- 
tion (Portland, Oregon), he submitted 
an address as his report as Chairman of 
the Business Methods Committee of the 
National Association of Rotary Clubs, in 
which he again used the phrase “He 
profits most who serves best.” The Con 
vention added these words as the con- 
cluding paragraph of a statement or 
“platform” of Rotary which had been 
adopted by the Convention. 

Several years later the phrase “Serv- 
ice above Self” was introduced, and the 
two expressions were united in 1916 to 
form the motto used by Rotary today. 
Since then stationery and literature 
published by Rotary International have 
carried the two phrases in combination. 

Although “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best” has come to be almost an 
integral part of Rotary, the expression 
is not the property of Rotary Interna- 
tional. Its use was merely permitted by 
Rotarian Sheldon and his school, so no 
steps have been taken-by Rotary Inter- 
national to restrict its use. There has 
been no Convention or Board action 
recognizing either “Service above Self” 
or “He Profits Most Who Serves Best” 
as a Rotary motto or slogan. 

However, a Resolution was rejected in 
1929 (at the Dallas, Texas, Convention) 
proposing to discontinue the latter ex- 
pression. Discontinuance was asked on 
the grounds that “it does not truly and 
correctly interpret the ethical aims and 
objects of Rotary International and it is 
liable to create misconceptions in the 
minds of some of its members, and of 
the public.” 

In recommending rejection of the 
Resolution, the Resolutions Committee 
stated that “too much value attaches to 
this motto throughout the world to 
abolish it without replacing it with 
something better. No substitute has 
been offered.” 

There are frequent difficulties of 
translation of the motto into some lan- 
guages, as the word “profit” is often 
misconstrued. 
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lf you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language. 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $1.50. 











ALITTLE LESSON JN ROTARY | 


A TRAVES de Rotary se ha dado a 
los hombres una técnica practica para 
cumplir el ideal de comprension yv buena 
voluntad—una técnica que quizaé se 
describe mejor en las frases “Se he 
nificia mas el que sirve mejor” y “Dar 
de si antes de pensar en si”. 

La primera y mas larga de estas frases 
la empleé originalmente un rotario de 
Chicago, Arturo Federico Sheldon, di 
rector de una escuela de vendedores 
En el banquete de clausura de la 
primera convenci6n rotaria (Chicago 
1910) incluy6 las palabras citadas en un 
discurso 

Un ano después, en la segunda con 
vencion (Pértland, Oregon, E. U. A.), 
pronuncio otro discurso como informe 
suyo en su calidad de presidente del 
comité de practicas comerciales de la 
Asociacién Nacional de Rotary Clubs, en 
que volvi6 a emplear la frase “Se bene 
ficia mas el que sirve mejor”. La con 
vencio6n anadié estas palabras, como e! 
parrafo final, en una declaraci6n o “pro 
grama” de Rotary que habia aprobado 
la aludida convenci6on. 

Varios anos mas tarde surgio la frase 
“Dar de si antes de pensar en si”, y las 
dos expresiones se juntaron en 1916 
para formar el lema empleado hoy por 
Rotary. Desde entonces, en la papele 
ria de Rotary International y en la 
literatura publicada por la organizaci6én 
han figurado las dos mencionadas frases 
combinadas. 

Aunque “Se beneficia mas el que sirve 
mejor” ha venido a ser casi parte inte 
gral de Rotary, la expresién no es pro 
piedad de Rotary International. El ro 
tario Sheldon y su escuela se limitaron 
a permitir su uso, y de ahi que Rotary 
no haya dado ningun paso para restrin 
gir el empleo de la frase. No ha habido 
acuerdo de convencién ni de junta di 
rectiva en que se reconozcan oficial 
mente como lemas de Rotary las re 
petidas frases “Dar de si antes de 
pensar en si’ ni “Se beneficia mas el 
que sirve mejor”. 

Sin embargo, se deseché una resolu 
ciédn en 1929 (en la convencién de Da 
llas, Tejas, E. U. A.) en que se proponia 
dejar de emplear la ultima de dichas 
expresiones. Se pedia lo anterior ale- 
gando que “no interpreta fiel y correc 
tamente las aspiraciones y fines morales 
de Rotary International y se presta a 
crear falsas impresiones en las mentes 
de algunos rotarios y del publico”. 

Al recomendar que se rechazara la 
resoluci6n, el comité de resoluciones 
manifesto que “se da un gran valor a 
este lema en el mundo entero para abo- 
lirlo sin reemplazarlo con algo mejor. 
No se ha sugerido nada que lo substi- 
tuya.” 

Suelen presentarse dificultades para 
traducir el lema a algunos idiomas ya 
que la palabra “profit” (beneficiar) se 
interpreta erréneamente con alguna 
frecuencia. 
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Why | Dare Hope for the Future 


By Donald B. Tresidder 


President, Stanford University 


Bases the world presents a 
crim picture. Every human and 
natural resource and all forms of 
accumulated wealth have for sev- 
eral years been devoted unre- 
servedly to waging war on a scale 
hitherto unknown. Victory for the 
Allies has not allayed our fears for 
the future, nor solved the stagger- 
ing problems which face con- 
queror and conquered alike. 
Whole cities must be rebuilt. 
Helpless millions must be fed. 
Vast industries must be converted 
to peacetime pursuits. 

The trend of events since V-J 
Day—which we celebrated just a 
year ago this month—is deeply 
disquieting. The military power 
of my own particular nation is dis- 
integrating as a result of precipi- 
tate demobilization, and the posi- 
tion of that nation as a world 
leader is deteriorating. The in- 
dustrial strife and disunity which 
plague us are strongly reminiscent 
of the dreadful years which fol- 
lowed World War I. 

Although the times are critical 
there is no occasion for hopeless 
despair. After such an exhaust- 
ing war we can expect to be 
menaced by the consequences for 
many a long year. Every citizen 
needs to put his full weight on the 
side of unity, tolerance, and strict 
adherence to moral principles. 

In every thoughtful person’s 
mind is a dreadful doubt: can na- 
tions learn to live together in 
peace, or in the end will civiliza- 
tion destroy itself by a succession 
of annihilating wars? This ques- 
tion transcends every other prob- 
lem in the world. We must permit 
no discouragement, no temporary 
failure, to weaken our determina- 
tion to secure an equitable and 
enduring peace. 

In this undertaking every citi- 
zen has a part to play. The mature 
man of age can contribute wisdom, 
wide experience, and tolerant 
judgment. We look to youth for 
boldness, for. the spirit of adven- 
ture and willingness to depart 
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from the patterns of the past. 
There is also a place for the 
dreamers—men of great imagina- 
tion and abiding faith who believe 
that human nature can change for 
the better. 

One of our best-based hopes is 
the returning serviceman and the 
generation of which he is a sym- 
bol. As a university president 
watching a steady stream of 
youngsters passing back and forth, 
I have developed a profound re- 
spect for their latent abilities and 
the soundness of their character. 
It is up to us to provide them now 
with leadership which by its wis- 
dom, tolerance, and self-restraint 
encourages their belief in people 
and their ability to govern them- 
selves justly. 

Those of us who were in Ger- 
many before the war noted the 
program of fascism with respect to 
youth. We saw the little boy at 7 
given his wooden dagger with the 
words “blood and honor.” We saw 
the 12-year-old boy and girl leave 
home for work camp. We saw 
at the highest educational level 
university students assemble by 
the thousands to approve enthu- 
siastically the Nazi idea. 

The effects of this sort of phi- 
losophy upon youth were brought 
home to me in 1936 when I at- 
tended a famous international ski 
meet in Europe. The course was 
a sheet of glare ice. In the steep- 
est part the course passed through 
a narrow lane of trees, leaving lit- 
tle room to maneuver. Below, 
where the course flattened out, 
was a series of uneven bumps. 
Rocks and stumps and chunks of 
ice were exposed. The course 
looked murderous. 

The first man, a European lad, 





Cuest 


It is because democracies are training new crops 
of leaders who can weigh values and act quickly. 


came down at an incredible speed. 
He finished with a fractured thigh 
and a badly injured back. The 
news was flashed to the runners 
waiting at the top: “Fritz took it 
straight.” No other runner would 
now dare do less, regardless of con- 
sequences. Seven men in succes- 
sion attempted to run the course 
straight. Each emerged with at 
least a broken bone. Some of the 
injuries were critical. 

It was now time for America’s 
runner, Dick Durrance. Here he 
came, checking and turning, run- 
ning very fast, but obviously un- 
der control. Germans along the 
course yelled disparagingly, 
“Schuss! Schuss!” But Durrance 
could not be taunted into losing his 
head. Although he was America’s 
finest runner, he did not finish 
among the first ten. Seeking to 
comfort him as he tramped up the 
trail, I said, “Good boy, Dick. I 
was afraid you'd try it straight.” 
His reply came without hesitation: 
“Why, that was just another ski 
race. I’m going back to finish col- 
lege and can’t afford to break my 
legs.” 


T. DURRANCE, skiing was a 
sport, not a life-or-death venture 
for the honor of a fatherland. Yet 
on scores of battlefields since 
1939, we have seen how bravely 
boys reared in the democratic tra- 
dition of independent thinking 
and judgment could fight and die. 
And now, as the millions return to 
us, we see them determined to 
seize each opportunity—or to 
make opportunities where none 
exist. 

In such youths and in the sys- 
tem that made them rests my faith 
for the future. 




















—— 
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disagreement on the future of Western Germany. France's 
viewpoint, discussed last month by André Ganem, is here 
countered by an anti-Nazi German, whose proposal, in turn, 
is opposed in this debate-of-the-month by a Czech.—Eds. 










VESI_-"t Will Cure Europe's Ancient Ills 
Says Gerhart H. Seger 


German Editor, Author, and Lecturer 


” 

; security which France is 
asking is not for herself alone. 
World War II has shown that 
peace is indivisible and that the 
German menace, as in the past, 
applies not only to Germany’s 
closest neighbors, but to the world 
at large.” With that statement— 
in which this writer concurs—M. 
André Ganem suggests as a solu- 
tion to the security problem: 

1. The return of the Saar basin to 
France. 

2. The creation of a “Germanic 
State” of the Rhineland subject to 
continuous Allied occupation. 

3. The formation of an “internation 
al State” containing the Ruhr basin, 
established as a neutral political en- 
tity entirely independent of Germany 
and subject to an international politi- 
cal and economic control. 

These proposals, shared by 
many French people, seek to set 
up a burglar-alarm system _ in 
Western Europe so that never 
again could a Hitler arise. But 
they would fail. To make the 
Rhineland a separate Province 
under everlasting Allied occupa- 
tion and to cut the heart out of 
the rest of Germany by creating a 
Ruhr State would tend eventually 
to revive that immature German 
nationalism which helped Hitler 
to power. And economic exchange 
between the Ruhr and other parts 
of Germany, as proposed, would 
not prevent abuse of Germany's 
industrial capacity, for even steel 
exported in such innocent forms 
as rails could eventually be trans- 
formed into munitions. 
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France properly seeks security, 
but in seeking a lasting peace for 
Europe, we must also think of 
Russia’s apprehensions. Recall 
that Hitler’s rise to power and the 
rebirth of German militarism were 
made possible by the failure of the 
Allies to carry out the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 
And why wasn’t Germany dis- 
armed and forced to stay dis- 
armed? One reason was the atti- 
tude of certain political forces in 
France and England who looked 
upon the German Reichswehr as 
a possible bulwark against bolshe- 
vization of Europe. Today Russia 
remembers her cities and lands 
razed by invading German armies. 
She also seeks security. 

So does the rest of Europe—and 
[I return to M. Ganem’s phrase: 
Peace is indivisible. It cannot be 
secured by industrial control of 
the Ruhr alone; all of Germany 
should be controlled, not by the 
Allies of World War II, but by the 
Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. Consideration of the Ruhr 
problem opens up the broader one 
of European security which can 
be solidly based only in European 
unity. Itis high time that Europe 
rids itself of outdated nationalist 
passions. And this is the time to 
start by laying the groundwork 
for a future United States of Eu- 
rope! 

No human being on earth has 
enough power of persuasion to do 
this by saying to the European 
nations: “Now look here: enough 








A United States of Europe? 


More than a year has passed since shooting stopped, yet 
no peace treaty has been written. One key reason is the 


of this internal strife; be good 
neighbors, renounce some of you: 
sovereignty, and join a European 
Federation!” The psychological 
obstacles to such a direct approach 
are insurmountable. But where 
the direct method fails, the indi- 
rect way of introducing a Euro- 
pean unification might prove the 
better one: coming in with a Eu- 
ropean plan through the economic 
back door. 

German coal and iron ore are 
needed in a large part of Europe 
The entire Ruhr basin could be 
made the beginning of a European 
economic unity by organizing a 
European company, formed by all 
Continental European countries 
delegating Government, manage- 
ment, and labor representatives. 
The Scandinavian countries, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Por- 
tugal, later perhaps Spain, and, if 
Russian opposition does not pre- 
vent it, the Balkan countries could 
be represented. 

The Ruhr Company would thus 
become the first European adven- 
ture to be undertaken jointly—it 
might very well prove so attrac- 
tive that other arrangements tend- 
ing toward a European customs 
union would follow. If the Euro- 
pean nations experience a suffi- 
ciently long and worth-while pe- 
riod of economic codperation, po- 
litical rapprochement is bound to 
ensue. Economic exchange would 
inevitably lead to cultural ex- 
change; when custom barriers fall, 
intercontinental traffic would in- 
crease, and closer human relations 
would do the rest in preparing for 
the development of a European 
feeling of belonging together. 

All pessimists will point to the 
deep-seated nationalist traditions 
in most of the European countries. 
They can best be answered by re- 
ferring to the already existing nu- 
cleus of a United States of Eu- 
rope: Switzerland. 

There is no such thing as a 
Swiss people or a Swiss language: 
71 percent of the Swiss population 
are purely German and speak Ger- 
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yn; 21 percent are French and 
peak French; 8 percent are Ital- 
in and speak Italian. Switzerland 
quite different from the multi- 
tional United States of America, 
t because of that difference it is 
better example for a 
nited States of Europe. If one 
vere to point to the United States 
of America and say: “Just as the 
English, the Irish, the Germans, 
and all the many other nationali- 
ties making up the United States 
population could melt so success- 
fully into the great American na- 
why should it be impossible 

in Europe?” the answer would be 


much 





A RECENT prosecution witness at the Nur- 
emberg trials, Gerhart H. Seger has been, 
in turn, an editor, a member of Germany's 
Reichstag, a Nazi prisoner, a U. S. citizen. 


that on the American Continent 
the European nationals started 
afresh. It would be foolish to ex- 
pect that the old, tradition-laden 
European Continent could ever 
become such a melting pot. But 
Switzerland is not a melting pot. 
The German and French part of 
Switzerland are easily distinguish- 
able; in fact, the line between the 
two sections can be drawn with 
chalk on the road. Basel and 
Berne are German cities like Mu- 
nich and Stuttgart; Geneva, Laus- 
anne, Montreux, are as French as 
Lyon or Marseille; the Italian Can- 
ton of the Tessino is as Italian as 
any of the Northern Italian Prov- 
inces south of the Swiss Alps. 

Yet all three nationalities in 
Switzerland, rarely intermarrying 
and each jealously maintaining its 
language, its national peculiari- 
ties, temperament, customs, and 
habits, live peaceably together in 
the oldest democracy in Europe. 
True, the smallness as well as the 
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geographical location and charac- 
ter of the country has something 
to do with it. Nevertheless, it 
does prove that there is nothing 
in the so-called “nature” of Ger- 
manic and Latin peoples in Eu- 
rope which would prevent them 
forever from living together in 
peace. At the same time, Switzer- 
land shows that a unification of 
Europe does not necessarily mean 
the extinction of national charac- 
teristics, so dear to these nations 
steeped in millennial history. 

The Charter of the United Na- 
tions, in praiseworthy contrast to 
the old League of Nations Cove- 
nant, recognizes the desirability of 
continental subdivisions, such as, 
for instance, the Pan American 
Union. Within the United Na- 
tions, the British Commonwealth, 
the Soviet Union, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, and a European Fed- 
eration could do much to have 
peculiar continental problems 
solved in the subdivision which 
each represents. But still more 
important would a European Fed- 
eration be to Soviet Russia. 

Assuming that Russia’s Euro- 
pean policy is aimed at obtaining 
security from aggression across 
her western border, a United 
States of Europe is Russia’s best 
bet to get it. By virtue of the 
very fact that a United States of 
Europe would consist of various 
nationalities, there is no danger 
whatsoever of developing a new 
nationalism, such as Napoleon’s or 
Hitler’s, threatening Russia with 
another aggression. Again Switz- 
erland’s example serves well: its 
age-honored neutrality is insep- 
arable from its tri-national democ- 
racy. 

A United States of Europe, very 
likely to be prosperous as an eco- 
nomic unity in place of the present 
wasteful European economic 
chaos, would be very unlikely to 
develop a desire to attack Soviet 
Russia. In fact, unless Stalin 
wants to be another Alexander 
and conquer the world altogether, 
Russia should be the strongest 
advocate of a United States of 
Europe, even including those 
countries in the eastern part of 
Europe which Russia, understand- 
ably so, has at present drawn into 
her orbit. The balance-of-power 
policy on the European Continent, 
so long pursued by England, was 
shown to be the cause of wars, or 


at least facilitated them, rather 
than being a means of maintaining 
peace. With her avowed stark 
realism, her willingness to do the 
unorthodox, Russia might be per- 
suaded to help establish a United 
States of Europe 

In the long run it would be the 
best solution for France too. She 
cannot expect to regain the posi- 
tion of a big power as the equal of 
Russia or the United States of 
America. Her entirely justified 
longing for a secure position on 
the European Continent could not 
possibly be fulfilled better than by 


a United States of Europe in 





BEFORE coming to the U. S. in 1931, Hans 
Kohn resided in Czechoslovakia and the 
Middle East. He authored many bcoks on 
nationalism, now teaches at Smith College. 


which, by her very greatness in 
spiritual and intellectual accom- 
plishments, France would be the 
leading force in many respects. 
Opponents of a United States of 
Europe might say that the Ger- 
mans, numerically stronger than 
the French and because of inher- 
ent inclination to assert them- 
selves, would dominate the new 
federation. Once more the Swiss 
example settles it: 71 percent of 
the Swiss population are German 
and do not dominate the country; 
a future constitutional assembly 
of a United States of Europe would 
do well to study the Swiss method 
of combining per capita represen- 
tation of the population with a 
system of equal sharing of all 
three nationalities, irrespective of 
difference in number, in the affairs 
of the country. Besides, it is sim- 
ply not true that the Germans are 
lost forever: at the last census 5 
million Americans gave German 
as their native language, and in 
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the United States they have be- 
come good democrats, with a small 
“d.” Wherever Germans live in 
a genuine democracy they have 
proved themselves just as adapt- 
able to it as other nationalities; a 
United States of Europe would 
not be incapable of absorbing the 
German population. 

No doubt we shall have a long 
way to go until a United States of 
Europe can be created. But the 
immediately pressing matters to 
be taken care of in the forthcom- 
ing peace treaties should all be 


dealt with in a fashion which at 
least will not render a European 
unification impossible; on the con- 
trary, we should pave the way for 
it. With this goal in mind, we 
should work out the solution of 
the security problem, the Rhine 
and Ruhr question, the control of 
Germany in view of Europe as a 
whole rather than France alone: 
“The security which France is 
asking is not for herself alone... 
peace is indivisible.” 

Peace will be with us if we 
make Europe indivisible as well. 


11Qi—sut Let the Nations Collaborate 


| WAR II was started 


by Germany allegedly to “save” 
Europe from the influence of non- 
European powers and to consoli- 
date the Continent for the defense 
of its own culture. It ended not 
only with the desirable destruction 
of Germany’s power, but. also with 
a lamentable and unprecedented 
collapse of Europe. For 1,000 
years the small European Conti- 
nent has been the heart and brain 
of mankind and during the last 
centuries has spread its influence 
and civilization all over the earth. 
The 19th Century saw Europe at 
the height of world influence. Po- 
tentially even today Europe could 
lead mankind: in numbers, in ac- 
cumulated skill, in organizational 
capacity, it still surpasses by far 
all other agglomerations of power 
though it may be inferior to them 
in space and in natura! resources. 
Naturally, many Europeans look 
forward to a unification of Europe, 
a United States of Europe, as a 
way to the reassertion of Euro- 
pean influence and power in the 
world. 

Often the analogy of the United 
States of America is adduced to 
strengthen the argument for a 
United States of Europe. In real- 
itv, no such analogy exists. The 
U.S.A. is one nation, though it is 
composed of people of various 
stocks. These people came to the 
western shores of the Atlantic 
with the intention not of continu- 
ing their old nationality, but of 
merging into a new nationality, 
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Replies Hans Kohn 


Czechoslovakian Author and Historian 


held together by common. lan- 
guage, by a common tradition— 
which was accepted by the new- 
comers—and by a common loy- 
alty. 

No European nationalism of 
that kind exists. 

On the contrary, Europe is the 
classical continent of conflicting 
nationalisms. Nowhere has na- 
tionalism struck such deep roots 
and assumed such ferocious forms 
as in Europe. Nowhere is it bur- 
dened with so many bitter memo- 
ries of alleged or real wrongs of 
the past nor inspired by so many 
proud monuments of a truly or 
legendary great past. In the nar- 
row space of Europe, with popula- 
tions and loyalties intermingling, 
nationalities have fought during 
centuries for frontiers and terri- 
tories. Nationalism carries in Eu- 
rope even a more emotional char- 
acter than in other continents: 
rational considerations unfortu- 
nately do not prevail against the 
power and appeal of nationalism. 
Rationally a United States of Eu- 
rope might be desirable and pos- 
sible; in the welter of excited 
emotions and long-inherited fears 
and hopes it will find an over- 
whelming obstacle. 

Yet nationalism in Europe has 
a positive side too. The unique 
intellectual wealth and strength of 
the small European Continent 
have been based upon its great 
variety of form and aspirations 
Each of the European nationali- 
ties contributed its own ways: out 


of their mutual fertilization and 
interplay arose in the course of 
centuries what we call modern 
civilization. Certain nations con- 
tributed distinctively in fields of 
their own: England in the devel- 
opment of liberty and of political 
institutions; France in the letters 
and law; Germany in philosophy 
and music; Italy in the arts; but 
smaller nations can point with 
equal pride to Grotius and Ca- 
moéns, to Comenius and Ibsen, as 
master builders of the common 
European heritage. 

For there is a common Euro- 
pean civilization. It was shaped 
by the great common experiences 
of Western and Central Europe: 
the Roman heritage, the Western 
church, the flowering of the uni- 
versities in the later Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion—they form a common foun- 
dation for European civilization. 
Yet this civilization has in no way 
the uniformity of American civili- 
zation, which in reality is a na- 
tional offspring of a European 
(the English) civilization devel- 
oping under the favorable condi- 
tions of a new and vast land. Eu- 
ropean civilization is nationally 
diversified. In spite of the under- 
lying unity, English civilization 
and way of life are deeply different 
from those of Germany, those of 
Sweden from those of Spain. 
There is no European melting pot 
nor would such a melting pot be 
desirable. It could be only im- 
posed by some despotic codrdina- 
tion. Whether such a coodrdina- 
tion comes from Berlin or from 
Moscow, it would be equally ob- 
jectionable to Europe. It might 
bring unity, but it would destroy 
that liberty and diversity which 
have been the essence of Europe. 

World War II brought with it 
not a lessening of nationalism in 
Europe, but its feverish excite- 
ment. The German attempt to 
create a united Europe was de- 
feated by the nationalism of the 
European peoples. It is in the 
name of nationalism that the Eu- 
ropean peoples resist the imposi- 
tion of communism from Moscow, 
even though the Communist 
parties in all European countries 
have adopted a nationalistic pro- 
gram and have become the mouth- 
piece of nationalistic demands. 
Only in countries where the “Rus- 
sion orientation” corresponds to 
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nationalistic out- 


e traditional 
ook. as in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
\d Czechoslovakia, Russian influ- 


ence is genuinely strong. Thus 
en communism, which started 
an internationalist ideology, 
more and more to take the 
ength of nationalism into con- 
deration. Today, for purposes of 
ropaganda and power, it plays 
he tunes of nationalism and of 
nternationalism with equal vir- 
osity, depending on the circum- 
tances 

\ United States of Europe 
eems today rather distant. Soviet 

issia has repeatedly declared 
her opposition to a united Europe 
which would form a powerful bar- 
rier to Russian expansion in the 
West. Sometimes Russian spokes- 
nen motivate that opposition by 
the fear of aggression on the part 
of Europe against Russia. Such a 
fear appears unfounded; the 

trength of pro-Russian sentiment 
,mong many of the western Slavs 
and the influence of the Commun- 
ist parties in Europe would render 
aggressive plans of Europe against 
improbable, even if we 
overlook the pacific character of 
But a united Europe 
certainly would keep Russia with- 
in her borders, and so endanger 
the fulfillment of Russia’s mission. 
There is at present no possibility 
of overriding Russia’s veto, which 
supported by some European 
States and movements, even 
should all others desire a United 
States of Europe. But this is high- 
ly improbable. 

During the war there were some 
suggestions for a Scandinavian 
union, for a closer collaboration of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
nations of great affinity of lan- 
guage, tradition, and civilization; 
yet when World War II was over, 
these aspirations for closer collab- 
oration disappeared. There is to- 
day less agitation for a Scandinav- 
ian union than there was in the 
middle of the 19th Century. The 
centrifugal forces in Europe seem 
to have lost in vitality in the last 
decades. 

Though a United States of Eu- 
rope may be out of the realm of 
practical politics not only for the 
present, but for the immediate fu- 
ture, nevertheless a closer collab- 
oration among the European na- 
tions is most desirable; it would be 
a potent factor for the survival of 
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Russia 


free peoples. 
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that European civilization on 
which the progress of mankind 
has depended for so long. 

The closer collaboration among 
the European nations will take 
various forms: the creation of 
larger economic units, the aboli- 
tion of travel restrictions, the co- 
Ordination of means of communi- 
cation, the intensification of cul- 
tural contacts and exchanges. 
There will be no program for 
Europe as a whole. There will be 
various beginnings among nations 
with whom geographic proximity, 
economic interests, and cultural 
affinity favor such a development. 
In some cases the collaboration 
may be so close as to lead to an 
actual fusion of these nations, the 
birth of a new federation which 
might become the nucleus for a 
wider federation. 

That such a step is not impos- 
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in power, speaking authoritatively 
for the nation when it proposed to 
the French Government that “at 
this most fateful moment in the 
history of the modern world the 
Governments of the United King- 
dom and the French Republic 
make this declaration of indissolu- 
ble union and unyielding resolu- 
tion in their common defense of 
justice and freedom The two 
Governments declare that France 
and Great Britain shall no longer 
be two nations but one Franco- 
British union. The constitution 
of the union will provide for joint 
organs of defense, foreign, finan- 
cial, and economic policies.” 

With a very slight majority the 
French Cabinet rejected the union. 
If it had been accepted, there in 
the midst of unprecedented dan- 
ger and war, a new beginning 
would have been made, the ulti- 
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NATIONALISM shattered Europe into many States with conflicting interests. 
an English 1935 view of the resultant problem. 


sible was shown in the most crit- 
ical hour of modern history when 
Britain stood alone in the defense 
of human liberty. Then in June, 
1940, Britain again assumed the 
leadership of progressive man- 
kind, not only by her defense of 
the Empire on the Nile and.at the 
Channel, but by pointing the posi- 
tive path to a rebuilding of man- 
kind. In an unprecedented step, 
Britain offered France a union of 
the two realms. It was typically 
Churchillian prophetic foresight 
and moral daring. It was not the 
wishful program of a private asso- 
ciation or of isolated intellectuals. 
It was the offer of a Government 
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Here is 
It is aptly titled “Hell's Kitchen.” 


mate effect of which upon liberty 
and peace, not only of the two na- 
tions involved, would have been 
incalculable. The continuing dan- 
ger in which the peace and liber- 
ties of Europe find themselves 
after the end of the actual hostili- 
ties against Germany may again 
prompt some statesmen of vision 
and some nations of high courage 
toward union. Such a union could 
become a rallying point for the 
preservation of European liberty 
and European civilization. From it 
all European nations would profit, 
even should a United States of 
Europe be impossible in the fore- 
seeable future. 
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Here is a Job to Do, Mr. Rotarian! 





il. infrequently | am asked 
for suggestions as to suitable com- 
munity activities for Rotary Clubs. 
Of course, the Secretariat of Ro 
tary International dispenses much 
information on this subject and 
many pictorial reports appear in 
THE RoTarRIAN. Rotary Clubs have 
acquitted themselves creditably in 
thousands of activities suited to 
their fancies or local needs. Much 
ingenuity has been manifested, 
and it may be said that Rotary 
Clubs have proved themselves 
both research laboratories and 
testing grounds of new ideas to 
the glory of Rotary throughout 
the world. 

If, however, my friends want to 
know what activity would be my 
personal choice, I best can make 
answer by recalling what hap- 
pened in Chicago at about the time 
of Rotary’s birth, which was 1905 
Chicago had already demonstrated 
itself a miracle-working city. Its 
slogan was “I Will.” It had dug 
itself out of the ashes of the most 
devastating fire in the history of 
the country. It had taken the big 
Chicago River by the nose, turned 
it in its tracks, and headed it 
down the Mississippi River valley 
toward the Gulf of Mexico, so that 
it would not longer pollute Lake 
Michigan, whence came the city’s 
drinking water. 

Of all that might be said of the 
Chicago River, none could contend 
that it lacked character. In some 
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It's the task of giving your town 
dreams of a city beautiful...then 


sparking efforts to realize them. 


By 
Paul P. 


Harris 


Founder and Presiaent Emeritus, 
Rotary International 


respects it was the most colorful 
of all rivers. It enjoyed, for in- 
stance, the reputation of being the 
first river in history to have 
caught fire. The accumulation of 
fats and oils from the stock yards 
on the surface of the river made 
the feat possible. A _ careless 
smoker had thftown ‘a cigarette 
stub into what he supposed to be 
the water of the Chicago River 
with that disastrous result. 

A reporter froma New York 
paper was sent to Chicago to in- 
vestigate that interesting phenom- 
enon. He reported that the Chi- 
cago River was neither a liquid 
nor a solid, it was not thin enough 
to drink nor thick enough to make 
pancakes of; it was much like old- 
fashioned Mulligatawney soup. 
But all this was of little interest to 
Chicagoans. Their complaint was 
that the citizens were dying by 
the score of typhoid fever as a re- 
sult of the pollution of the water 
supply from the big lake. 

The danger of the river again 
burning was soon abated. Enter- 
prising citizens realized that a 
great opportunity had presented 
itself, that the fats and oils on the 
surface of the river were really of 
value. They organized a company 
to skim the fats from the surface 
and this lucrative business con- 
tinued until eventually the stock 
yards began to redeem their own 
oils and fats. But in the heyday 
of the Chicago River, stock-yard 


odors were frequently carried by 
the wind clear across the city to 
residence districts on the North 
Side. Experienced Chicagoans 
could smell their way about town 

The World’s Fair of 1893 with 
its popular White City had awak 
ened an interest in architectural 
beauty throughout the country 
but Chicago still remained an un 
sightly and malodorous city and 
might have remained so _indefi- 
nitely had it not been for the 
imagination in the minds of two 
Chicago citizens: Edward Butler, 
of Butler Brothers, a wholesale 
drygoods firm, and_ Frederick 
Delano, president of the Wabash 
Railroad. 

Both were members of the ex- 
clusive Commercial Club. To the 
members of that organization they 
presented their Plan with its il- 
lustrations of what Chicago then 
was and of the Chicago which 
might be. The Club was taken 
by storm and immediately set 
about to make the dream of a 
beautiful city come true. At about 
this time a young man from the 
country by the name of Charles 
D. Norton was made president of 
the Commercial Club and threw 
himself heart and soul into the 
project. 

The Club employed Daniel H 
Burnham, Chicago’s most gifted 
architect, to make the plans for 
the building of a beautiful city 
That was the genesis of Chicago’s 
now famous City Beautiful Plan. 
The transformation could not be 
made in a day nor in a decade; it 
had required a century to rebuild 
Paris on Baron Haussmann’s plan 

Chicago has taken nearly half 
a century to accomplish what it 
has achieved to date. Twenty con- 
tinuous miles of park, play- 
grounds, and bathing beaches now 
adorn the water front. Even the 
Chicago River, having been con- 
verted from its homicidal ways 
and baptized in the tide of pure 
blue water flowing in from Lake 
Michigan, has been assigned a 
stellar role in this drama of urban 
existence. 

Chicago’s position as one of the 
most beautiful of all American 
cities is now acknowledged at 
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e and abroad. And the vision 
ne to two hard-headed busi- 
men. Often the far-reaching 
t of a great idea in the mind 
man gifted with imagination 
tounding. It was so with Mr. 
tler and Mr. Delano—and Dan- 
Burnham, he who said: ‘“‘Make 
ittle plans for they have no 
ric to stir men’s blood.” 
resident William McKinley 
uaded Daniel Burnham to go 
Manila and give that city a City 
1utiful Plan suited to its needs. 
s project at Manila, having 
en completed, Daniel Burnham 
induced to render the same 


vice for Baguio far up in the 


ountains, the city in which resi- 
nts of Manila take refuge from 
e sweltering heat and humidity 
ing the Summer months. 
From that time on throughout 
e remainder of his life, Daniel 
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Burnham received calls from all 
parts of the world to adapt the 
City Beautiful Plan to local needs. 
other Chicago architects 
profited from Chicago’s reputa- 
tion. The brilliant Frank Lloyd 
Wright was called to Tokyo to 
build that city’s Imperial Hotel 
and Walter Burley Griffin was 
asked by the Australian Govern- 
ment to plan the new Federal 
capital at Canberra. Walter Bur- 
ley Griffin not only planned the 
city, but also put the plan into 
execution, with the result that 
Canberra is considered by many 
authorities the world’s best- 
planned capital city. 

“Great oaks from little acorns 
grow.” The vision of the two 
hard-headed Chicago businessmen 
has inspired many cities of differ- 
ent countries to recognize beauty 
as a prime essential to the better 
life. They have a saying in 
Buenos Aires: “God made Rio de 
Janeiro beautiful, but we made 
Buenos Aires beautiful,” which is 
measurably true, but the citizens 


Even 
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of Rio played a creditable part. 
God gave Chicago its peerless 
water front and the City Beautiful 
Plan preserves it for the people. 

After Daniel Burnham’s work 
was done, the realization of the re- 
mainder of the City Beautiful Plan 
was turned over to the city of 
Chicago and a commission was 
headed until his death by the de- 
voted Charles Wacker. It is from 
him that Wacker Drive—the dou- 
ble-deck street facing the Chicago 
River on which the Central Offices 
of Rotary’s Secretariat are located 
—takes its name. 

Chicago’s idea is to work the 
Burnham dream out gradually, as 
circumstances dictate. No public 
improvement is considered unless 
it is reconcilable with the Plan. 
Great universities, schools of tech- 
nology, institutes of art, music, 
and other forms of culture have 

been lured 
— ey, to America’s 
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Midwest metropolis by its City 
Beautiful Plan and the assurance 
that future developments are not 
to be hit or miss, but will be in 
conformity with a permanent 
fixed program conceived for the 
benefit of all citizens, rich and 
poor, high and low. This is the 
story of Americans, just as note- 
worthy achievements of English- 
men or men of other countries 
might be related 

Has your town a City Beautiful 
Plan, Mr. Rotarian? No? Whata 
pity! It would engage the interest 
of every man, woman, and child in 
your community. No town can be 
too large, none can be too small, 
to realize benefits from a City 
Beautiful Plan 

What a noble thing it would be 
if the Rotary Clubs of 70 countries 
where our movement is estab- 
lished would create a wave of en- 
thusiasm for the beautifying of 
cities throughout the world! 


A VIEW of Chicago—the metropolis cited by the author as a 
city with a plan. Because such men as (left to right) Edward B 
Butler, Frederic A. Delano, and Daniel H. Burnham “made no lit 
tle plans,” the Windy City now has such beauties as a lake-front 
park system, partially visible here, that extends for 20 miles 




















OME years ago, when Clinton 

Duffy was a clerk in the war- 

den’s office at San Quentin 
Prison, an order came across his 
desk charging demerits against a 
man with a flawless behavior 
record, 

“What’s this about Johnny?” 
Duffy asked another official. ‘““He’s 
never been in a jam before.” 

“Yeah, but he is now. He made 
a picture frame for himself in the 
shop.” 

“A picture frame! Is that all?” 

“Sure. But you know it’s 
against. the rules to make any- 
thing on the State’s time, even a 
toothpick.” 

Yes, Clint Duffy knew it. He 
knew prisoners were not paid for 
their regular work. He knew they 
could never earn a living inside 
the walls and send money home. 
And he knew California laws 
blocked them from using the 
State’s machinery or material in 
their spare time, whether for fun 
or for profit. So Johnny was 
punished and became bitter and 
rebellious. Clinton Duffy never 


forgot the incident, and especially 
did he remember it when appoint- 
ed warden some years later. 





BORN in San Quentin, Rotarian Clinton 
Duffy was delivered to his career. Son of 
a guard, son-in-law of another, he runs the 
world’s largest prison, is youngest warden. 
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Today, as a result of the ex- 
clerk’s one-man lobby, the State 
laws have been changed and San 
Quentin has a hobby factory that 
is probably the most unusual in- 
dustry in the world. It keeps 
1,000 men busy, does an annual 
cash business that will eventually 
top the $100,000 mark. 

San Quentin’s hobby plant, 
touched with a magic wand of 
hope and ambition, has grown in 
five years from a simple work- 
bench to a production line that 
has more than $10,000 worth of 
fine machine tools and makes 
1,000 different products. It was a 
powerful factor in giving San 
Quentin a $700,000 top place in 
penitentiary war-bond sales. Dur- 
ing the war it turned out thou- 
sands of model planes for armed- 
services training, trinkets for G. I. 
traders in the South Pacific, and 
tricky regulation wallets for mer- 
chant seamen. Now reconverted, 
the hobby shop has resumed full 
production of fine merchandise, 
toys for children, and other in- 
cidentals. 

More important, it-has proved 
that hobbies can pay off in cash 
and self-respect, at no cost to the 
taxpayer. It has _ rehabilitated 
hundreds of forgotten men, pre- 
pared them to step outside the 
gates with a going business in- 
stead of a mere $25 from the State, 
pulled their families out of debt, 
and squared obligations they had 
no hope of wiping out. 

As Duffy puts it: “A man feels 
good when he can make some- 
thing with his hands. If he can 
sell it, that’s better yet.” 

In some ways it was really Bill 
Yuhas who was responsible for 
the actual birth of the program. 

Bill was as hard as an old artery, 
and when he came to San Quentin 
at the age of 19, he already had a 
record studded with spectacular 
crimes. Bill broke virtually all 
the rules, spent most of his time in 
solitary confinement, and was 
soon known as the prison’s “bad 
boy.” Duffy quietly began to 
study this defiant youngster and, 


among other things, discovered 
that he was using hot water and 
acetone stolen from the dental 
laboratory to make clumsy rings 
from old toothbrush handles. Fur- 
ther, he was furtively selling the 
rings to other inmates, even using 
them in lieu of money for gam- 
bling. Duffy said nothing to the 
boy, but went to San Francisco 
and called on several hotel man- 
agers. 

“Do any of your guests ever 
leave toothbrushes in their 
rooms?” he asked. 

“Oh, sure,” the first manager 
said. “Lots of them.” 

“Good. Can I have them?” 

“Certainly. You running a little 
short?” 

Duffy laughed. “No. These 
won't be used on teeth. I need 
them for a lost soul.” | 

When Duffy had accumulated a 
pile of discarded brushes, all with 
colored plastic handles, he put 
them in a box with some chemi- 
cals and tools he had paid for him- 
self, and called on Bill Yuhas. 

“If you'll play ball with me, 
Bill,” the warden said, “you can 
make all the rings you want.” 

The boy accepted the gift sul- 
lenly, and Duffy let him alone. 
But out of that visit emerged San 
Quentin’s first private industry. 
The product: beautiful plastic 
rings, brooches, and other orna- 
ments. The artist: ex-bad boy Bill 
Yuhas. 

Bill soon had a prodigious out- 
put, and insisted that Duffy take 
most of his rings to give away. 
The warden used to carry a pock- 
etful of samples whenever he left 
the reservation, gave them away 
to friends, and confided where 
they could buy more. There was 
such a demand for these unique 
rings that Bill began to take vol- 
ume orders. Working far into the 
night, he executed his proudest 
commissions—hundreds of rings 
for men in the armed forces, who 
used them to trade with natives in 
the South Pacific. Bill would 
never take a dime for this work, 
but subsequent sales to civilians 
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gave him a $2,000 savings account 
in two years. He is a free man 
with a fine record now, running 
a little shop in southern Cali- 
fornia, and in his spare time 
teaching his plastic arts to 
wounded soldiers at Army hos- 
pitals. 

Bill’s work was the first link in 
a chain that soon reached into the 
California State Legislature. 

Duffy, who has the persistence 
of a termite and whose Irish 
charm is just as potent, badgered 
his local Assemblyman to write a 
law legalizing hobby work and 
sales at the prison. He popped up 
in committee rooms in the State 
Capitol; he knocked on sacred 
doors. Even some politicians who 
feared howls about competition 
from convicts yielded to Duffy’s 
fervent pleas. “Duffy’s Folly,” as 
the bill at first was known, passed 
without opposition and Governor 
Olsen signed the 100-word meas- 
ure, one of the shortest laws in 
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j special material. 





California history, on May 29, 
1941. Just 24 hours later Warden 
Duffy officially launched the San 
Quentin Hobby Association. 

The men had no instruction 
books on woodwork, leather craft, 
painting, or any other grts, or any 
Duffy borrowed 

the baoks at the public library and 
dipped into his own pocket to buy 
materials. He ripped out parti- 
tions in an old building and set up 
a place for them to work. There 
were no tools, but some of the men 
bought a few with their savings 
and the rest were borrowed from 
the jute mill and other. prison 
shops. Instructors? Duffy found 
"them at near-by schools and col- 
leges—trained men who suc- 
cumbed to his enthusiasm and 
volunteered their time. 

It was a curious crew of stu- 
dents that signed up for those first 
fumbling classes. There were 
forgers, burglars, alcoholics, and 
men “doing the book,” as lifers are 
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known. They were young and old, 
tydined and untrained. But every 
one of them was itching to do 
something constructive with his 
hands. 

One of the most eager was one 
Dock Nix, then about 50 years old. 

“Warden, I’ve got some ideas,” 
he said, “but not a dime to my 
name. Could you get me a big 
block of softwood?” 

“T’ll try,” Duffy promised. 

He drove into near-by San Ra- 
fael, bought a massive chunk of 
pine for $7.60, and brought it 
back to Nix. With that first piece 
Nix carved an exquisite bas-relief 
of Will Rogers astride a horse and 
gave it to Duffy for his private 
office. He used the left-over wood 
for salad servers, ash trays, plates, 
and other articles which promptly 
sold. In his first year of work 
Nix’s wood sculptures were sold 
to visiting customers from coast 
to coast, and he saved $1,500. Be- 
fore he was transferred to another 
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institution and paroled, Nix do 
nated a statue for a San Francisco 
war-bond sale. 

“You know,” Duffy said proud- 
ly, “that statue sold for $150,000 
in bonds. Dock couldn't keep the 
tears out of his eyes when I told 
him.” 

Because he knows men and 
human nature, Duffy established 
strict rules to protect the earnings 
of the workers in the hobby plant 
Ten percent of the money from 
each sale is deducted for the As- 
sociation and used to pay a man- 
ager’s salary and to buy new 
equipment, supplies, and text- 
books for the shops. Another 20 
percent is placed in escrow for 
the inmate and cannot be touched 
until he leaves San Quentin. The 
remainder is credited to the indi- 
vidual’s cash account at the prison 
and is whenever he 
wants it. 

Thousands of dollars have been 
sent home by the men, and many 
a family has paid off long-stand- 
ing bills with earnings from the 
hobby shops. Scores of the mem- 
ber artisans have piled up $1,000 
in savings accounts, enough to get 
them started in business when 
they leave the prison. Several 
have from $1,500 to $2,000, and a 
Negro artist, William (“Buffalo”) 
Mitche!l, salted away 
$3,000 in profits from his hand- 
painted greeting cards. Only 
Clint Duffy knows what the men 
have stored up in courage and in 
their hopes of making good in the 
outside world. 

When the hobby-plant income 
reached $1,000 a month, Duffy and 
Alfred G. Rowan, the prison’s edu- 
cational supervisor, installed a re- 
tail store in the main reception 
room. The shop has a cash regis- 
ter, glass display counters, and 
well-filled shelves. The 
salesmen are all inmates 
thanks to Duffy’s knowledge of 
human nature, are allowed to 
wear white shirts and ties. The 
store is managed by an inmate, 
and on visiting days he and his 
helpers are busy with prospective 
customers lined up three deep 
Often among the visiting groups 
are members of near-by Rotary 
Clubs who have come to see the 
work that Warden Duffy and his 
men are doing. He himself is an 
honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Mill Valley, California, 


available 


close to 


eager 


who, 
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ind on days when he entertains 
Rotarians, they have luncheon 
with him in the prison officers’ 
dining room. Mail orders, which 
come from all 48 States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Australia, and even far- 
away England, are handled by 
another crew of inmates in the 
main shops 

The workers in this remarkable 
who fashion their prod- 
ucts in the evening after working 
an eight-hour day for the State, 
are humble and abashed by their 
Indeed, when they are 
approached by such celebrated 
customers as Eleanor Roosevelt, 


factory, 


success 


MAKING seamen’'s wallets was a wartime 
hobby of many. Some get enough cash and 
know-how to launch their own businesses. 


Edward G. Robinson, Grace 
Moore, Lewis Lawes, Leo Carrillo, 
Ann Sheridan, and others who 
come to San Quentin, they are apt 
to refuse money for their wares. 

There is something contagious 
in the intensity with which these 
men seek to find their place in the 
world. More than one visitor leav- 
ing the prison finds himself loaded 
down with toy dogs, wallets, 
paintings, cribbage boards, pipes, 
small rugs, and other articles he 
had no intention of buying. But 
no stranger has ever challenged 
the professional quality of the 
products, and expert craftsmen 
frequently offer to donate ma- 
terials, tools, and their services as 
teachers. 

Every week, despite a prison 
rule that prevents sale of these 
products in commercial establish- 
ments, or even purchase for re- 





sale, enterprising merchants from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seat- 
tle, and other cities attempt to 
purchase the entire stock. The 
inmate clerks also observe, with 
mingled irony and _ satisfaction, 
that sheriffs, detectives, and other 
officers of the law are probably 
their steadiest customers. Almost 
invariably, arriving with a new 
prisoner, they depart with their 
favorite item—hand-tooled leather 
gun holsters. 

When Army officers were 
searching for camouflage artists, 
they came to San Quentin on a 
routine visit. Strolling around the 
prison hospital, the administra- 
tion headquarters, and other 
buildings on the huge reservation, 
they noticed hundreds of beauti- 
ful murals on the walls. There 
were paintings of all the great 
railroad trains in history; there 
were life-size works illustrating 
Bible stories. There were ships, 
planes, landscapes, buildings— 
covering every available inch of 
bare wall space. 

“That’s wonderful stuff!” one of 
the officers exclaimed. “How big 
is your staff of artists?” 

Duffy grinned. “I haven’t any 
staff. Every one of those murals 
was done by one man. He wanted 
to give this place some beauty, 
even though he knew he could 
never take his work off the walls.” 

The officer nodded thoughtfully. 
“We need men with that kind of 
guts,” he said. “We’ll take him.” 

So Ray Colyar, a great artist be- 
hind walls, went over to an Army 
post on special parole, using his 
brush for camouflage work—so 
that other men might live. Colyar 
is still in the service, and his fine 
record has earned him a full pa- 
role effective this year. 

Today, going into its sixth year, 
San Quentin’s hobby plant has 
long since outgrown its original 
small quarters. New _ workers 
with good records are starting 
their training every day and there 
is a long waiting list. The shop 
now produces some 50,000 items a 
year, and every single one is made 
by the men in their spare time, 
with their own funds. Most of the 
profit goes to their families, much 
of it has been invested in savings 
bonds. Duffy adds with pardon- 
able pride that during the war 
these same men donated more 
blood [Continued on page 59} 
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/ . HANDY way of keeping 


straight on the United Nations or- 
ganization is to remember that it 
has six so-called “principal or- 
gans.” In THE 
Rotarian of Sep- 
tember, 1945, 
they are charted: 
General Assem- 
bly; Security 
Council; Eco- 
nomic and Social 
Council; Trustee- 
ship Council; the 
Court of Justice; 
the Secretariat. 

The following 
article continues THE ROTARIAN’S 
series of reports on what these 


various bodies do.—EDs. 
* “~ ok 





Sir Ramaswami 


LocaTion: Hunter College in the 
northern part of the Bronx, New 
York City. Fine, modern buildings 
preémpted for temporary use by 
the United Nations. 

Stace SETTING: A comfortable, 
air-conditioned modern auditori- 
um. On the stage, 18 desks shaped 
in a form of a hollow crescent. 
On each desk a placard giving a 
name of the country whose repre- 
sentative will occupy that desk. 
On the left, viewed from the audi- 
ence, is a representative of Ar- 
gentina. On the extreme right, a 
representative of Yugoslavia. In 
between are Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
India, Lebanon, Norway, Peru, 
the Ukraine, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 
It looks for all the world like a 
miniature International Assembly 
of Rotary. In the foreground, the 
table for translators. 

Cast OF CHARACTERS: In num- 
ber, 18; the chairman, Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, from India, a 
smart and able presiding officer 
with a useful and well-timed sense 
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Drama at Hunter College 


~ 


of humor. All speeches, long or 
short, are translated into English 
and French when necessary. 

THE SCENE OpENs: Sir Rama- 
swami calls the meeting to order. 

“Among the subjects which are 
to be discussed by this Economic 
and Social Council are the reports 
of the Commission on Human 
Rights; the report of the Economic 
and Employment Commission; the 
proper handling of displaced per- 
sons and refugees; reconstruction 
of devastated areas; relationship 
between the Council and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization; 
status of women; control of nar- 
cotics; regulation of world trans- 
portation and communication. 

“On many of these topics com- 
mittees or commissions have been 
at work for weeks and months and 
have prepared re- 
ports which, al- 
though not com- 
plete, because of 
limited time, will 
nevertheless pro- 
vide us with am- 
ple material for 
study and discus- 
sion. We will now 
proceed to take up 
the report of the 
Commission on 
Human Rights. On this occasion 
we have invited Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, chairman of this com- 
mittee, to submit her report and 
comment on it.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt: “1 herewith pre- 
sent the report of the Commission 
on Human Rights and shall, so far 
as I am able, be glad to answer 
questions on it.” 

The presentation of the report 
took an entire morning and the 
question period was continued in 
the afternoon. 

At the conclusion—Sir Rama- 





P. C. Chang 


On-the-spot word-sketch of the second 
UN Economic and Social Council meeting 
(May and June), held in New York City. 


By Walter D. Head 


Rotary ‘Observer 
Economic and Social Council Meeting 


United Nations 





swami: “The subject matter pre- 
sented so ably by Mrs. Roosevelt 
is m&t suggestive. Human rights 
are fundamental to all we are doing 
here. We receive this report with 
deep appreciation and suggest that 
it be.referred back to the Commis- 
sion for further study. In the 
meantime, our members will fa- 
miliarize themselves more _ thor- 
oughly with its contents and we 
will be prepared at a later session 
to make recommendations for im- 
plementing it. 

“We will next take up the re- 
port for international health pre- 
sented by Dr. P. C. Chang, of 
China, its chairman. 

Dr. Chang presents a report of 
some 60 pages of which the most 
significant sentence is, “Sickness 
in any part of the world is the 
concern of every other part of the 
world.” 

Sir Ramaswami: “Dr. Chang, we 
thank you for your very informa- 
tive report and for the spendid 
efforts of which it gives evidence. 
However, because the Council has 
not had time to study this report 
in detail, we will, at the present 
time, limit ourselves to commend- 
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ing vou and the 
other members of 
your commission 
and instruct you 
to kindly continue 
your study and 
make a further re- 
port at a later 
date.” 

Carlos Davila, 
representative of 
Philip Noel-Baker (Chile: “Mr. Chair- 

man, the subjects 
which have come before this Coun- 
cil have been so vast and so new 
in their character as to raise the 
question as to how much progress 
we can expect to make by our 
present method of procedure. 

“At our London meeting we, as 
you pointed out, appointed many 
committees to deal with these im- 
portant subjects. They have pre 
sented their report and you have 
properly commended them, but 
we have so far taken little or no 
action. Why? Because we are 
only in the beginning steps of 
our activities. What do we do? 
We then refer them to a new com- 
mittee or refer them back for fur- 
ther study. This is, | presume 
inevitable, but, Mr. Chairman, I 
am getting confused. You realize 
we have appointed no less than 
30 committees and commissions 
and I ask your permission to intro- 
duce a motion to appoint still an- 
other committee, the 31st, and that 
this be a committee on commit- 
tees! In a word, Mr. Chairman, 
unless we get some over-all plan 
and are able to follow a definite 
method of procedure, we shall be, 
I fear, in a state of confusion 
worse confounded.” 

Sir Ramaswami:; “Thank you, 
Carlos Davila. I recognize the Hon- 
orable Philip Noel-Baker, repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom.’ 

Mr. Noel-Baker: “Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to commend the re- 
marks from our associate from 
Chile. Like him, I am appalled at 
the collection of international ani- 
mals we have called into being.” 

Sir Ramaswami: “The chair will 
take note of what both you gen- 
tlemen have said and will attempt 
to make a plan for rationalizing 
the work of the commission. The 
chair now recognizes the Honor- 
able Fiorello La Guardia, presi- 
dent of UNRRA. Mr. La Guardia 
is here by our invitation in the ca- 
pacity of special counsel! or ad 
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visor. He wishes to make some 
remarks in connection with the re- 
port of the commissions on refu- 
gees and displaced persons.” 

Mr. La Guardia: “Mr. Chairman, 
there are at the present time 837.- 
000 displaced persons and refugees 
being cared for in refugee camps 
under the direction of UNRRA in 
Europe. UNRRA expires on De- 
cember 31, 1946. It may, of course, 
be extended, but no order of that 
effect has been received up to this 
date. What is going to happen to 
these thousands of miserable hun- 
gry beings after that time? The 
only body that I can think of that 
can be charged with their care is 
this Economic and Social Council 
and that is why I am here today. 
This problem is a tragic one. 
These poor people represent a tre- 
mendous stock 
pile of human mis- 
ery. Hundreds of 
thousands of them 
were ruthlessly 
taken from their 
homes and driven 
into exile. Thou- 
sands died en eer 
route and many of 
those who did not 
die wished they had. Among them 
are at least 10,000 children who 
have no family, no home, no fu- 
ture unless one is worked out by 
this body or some committee ap- 
pointed by it. 

“These people don’t need more 
advice. They are already over- 
advised. They do not need more 
sympathy. What they need is 
practical help. They cannot eat 
resolutions. In my opinion it is 
the duty of every country in 
the world to take some of these 
refugees and see to it they get a 
new start in life. I refer, of course, 
to those who do not wish to go 
home and of these there are many. 
Brazil has offered to take 100,000 
Poles. This is the only country Il 
know of who has made any prac- 
tical offer in terms of long-range 
effective help. The problem is a 
new one from the point of view of 
history. There is no pattern by 
which you can proceed, but you 
have it squarely in your laps and 
you must be prepared to solve it 
between now and next December. 
These people will not vanish into 
thin air. If they are kept in their 
present camps, they will in time 
become unemployable. The situa- 
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tion calls not for more talk, bur 
for action. What are you going 
to do?” 

Sir Ramaswami: “We thank you, 
Mr. La Guardia, for your very im- 
portant remarks. You are right: 
we must do something, but first 
we must agree on the general prin- 
ciples laid down in the report of 
our commission. After that we 
will proceed to a definite plan to 
meet the tragic situation which 
you have so ably presented to us.” 

Conctusion: In one of the plays 
most popular in New York at pres- 
ent, one of the characters steps to 
the front of the stage from time to 
time to philosophize on the action 
which has taken place up to that 
point. Following his example, this 
Rotary “observer” at the meetings 
of the ESC comments: 

These men are in deadly earn- 
est. Their faces, their voices, and 
reactions give abundant proof o} 
that. They are men of character 
and ability. They have been de- 
scribed as the conscience of the 
world. They are indeed living 
proof of the fact that the human 
race for the first time in all history 
recognizes the responsibility of 
the people, for the people every- 
where. They represent hope to 
thousands into whose lives its rays 
have never reached. They show 
evidence that they understand 
what is meant by the preamble of 
the Constitution of UNESCO in 
which it is stated, “Wars begin 
in the minds of men,” and they 
know that men’s minds become 
warped and distorted unless they 
and those near and dear to them 
are able to live lives freed from 
want and fear. 

The problems which these men 
are attacking are ; 
so numerous, so 
complex, and so 
new that it will 
take years to 
reach a solution of 
most of them. 
They are funda- 
mental, however, 
and they must be 
solved before we 
can have a world 
to live in. The fact 
that they are even recognized as 
world problems is most encour- 
aging. 

They are providing an affirma- 
tive answer to the age-old ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 





Carlos Davila 
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The ‘Charlie’ is a Rotarian whom you know. The 


Snake —well, it's a river you wouldn't care to. 


By Amos Burg 


Explorer and Rotarian 


OR 15 years I tried to find a 
gap in Charlie Wheeler’s busy 
schedule to take him on a river 
Ein route home from a 
year of exploration in South 
America, I stopped off in Bingham 
Canyon, Utah, to see Dr. Russell 
G. Frazier to determine what 
could be done to remedy the 
situation. 

Doc had 


voyage. 


served as Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd’s physician in 
Antarctica. Running rivers is his 
chief hobby—as it is mine. Noth- 
ing delights us more than to 
launch a boat at the base of a 
melting snow bed in the Rocky 
Mountains where a river is being 
born and to navigate its canyons 
and valleys down to the sea. And 
the rougher the river, the more 
we like it. 

Doc and I conspired—easily. We 
would take Charlie Wheeler on a 
wild ride down America’s deepest 
chasm, Hells Canyon of the Snake 
River. 

We wired Charlie about it in 
San Francisco. His reply? Sure! 
He’d drop the operation of 70 
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steamships and a couple of saw- 
mills for a few days. Another wire 
plucked a kindred soul, Alexander 
Paterson, out of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. A week later we four pitched 
our camp on the banks of the 
Snake River at Huntington, Ore- 
gon, inflated our rubber boats, and 
stowed our gear. 

And studied maps. The Snake 
has gouged out a 600-mile course 
through a lava plateau from its 
source at 10,000 feet elevation in 
Yellowstone National Park. At 
this point where we were, ‘it 
turned northward into a series of 
great canyons threading the 
mountain wildernesses between 
Oregon and Idaho for 187 miles 
to Lewiston, Idaho, where it 
swung westward for its junction 
with the mighty Columbia. Just 
75 miles downstream from us 
thundered rapid-filled Hells Can- 
yon, the deepest river canyon in 
North America and second only to 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
for dangerous river voyaging. 

A buzzing rattlesnake was the 
first denizen of the wild we en- 


It objected audibly 


countered. 
when Charlie almost sat down on 
its head. Charlie, who always 
takes the romantic view of such 
things, saw that the rattler’s 
tongue was forked and challenged 
me to shoot off the left prong. | 
compromised by blasting off its 
head. 

Next morning we had the in 
comparable thrill of embarking 
our three rubber boats in the 
swift-flowing current and bobbing 
over the rollicking waves of Whis- 
key Rapids a mile below camp. 
Charlie, who had turned his exec- 
utive ability to bossing two rather 
unwieldy oars, remarked enthusi 
astically, “There’s something in 


——~, 
The Snahe 


Rising in Yellowstone 
Park, this river cuts 
through four 
ends in the Columbia. 
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SPORTING a sombrero he found in a deserted cabin, Charlie Wheeler entertains visitors at a town in Oregon. .. . Later he cleans trout—a mess of & 


this voyaging; it gets a fellow 
We passed down over Shoofly 
and Bayhorse Rapids and pulled 
in at Home 20 miles below to wait 
for Pat and Doc, who had fallen 
behind. They finally arrived both 


riding in Pat's tiny 6-foot Junior 


and towing Patches, Doc's 12-foot 
boat, whose rotten canvas pon 
toon covering had ripped in the 
strain of descending Bayhorse 
That afternoon while Doc repaired 
Patches, the rest of us caught 35 
large trout and shot six pheasant 
Doc had to eat with one hand at 
dinner because he had unwitting 
ly cemented his right arm into the 
pontoon while repairing it. We 
would extricate him by and by 
Below Home we purchased a 
badly designed 14-foot wooden 
boat from a ferryman for Doc 
and put Charlie in command of 
Patches. I took the lead in the 
16-foot flagship flying the 111th 
field expedition flag of the Ex 
plorers Club of New York, and 
Pat trailed astern of the flotilla in 
Junior with a justified unhappy 
expression on his face. In swift 
rapids, Junior was a combination 


PAT and “Doc” Frazier line a boat around Squaw Creek Rapids. Where the pounding waters threaten to 


hower bath and bucking broncho 

For two days we swept down- 
tream toward Hells Canyon be- 
tween brown, treeless, rolling 
ranges. The population density in 
this hospitable cattle country is 
only four persons per square mile. 
Visitors and events stand out in 
bold relief for years in the minds 
of these people. Old-timers whom 
{ met on my last river expedition 
would pick up the threads of con- 
versation with, “As I was saying 
to you lo years ago. ¥ 

The voyage was relaxing Char- 
lie’s nerves and he was now able 
to sleep for hours without rearing 
up in his sleeping bag and uncon- 
ciously reaching for a telephone 
to call Bombay or Capetown. 
While exploring a deserted cabin 
he discovered a _ ten-gallon hat 
whose crown had been holed by 
moth Charlie contended they 
were bullet holes and ever after 
on the voyage wore the sombrero 
with all the jauntiness of a Billy 
the Kid 

The rapids grew more violent 
below Wildhorse Creek. My role 
as lead in the flagship was to flag 
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down the flotilla if the rapids out- 
matched the equipment. But the 
exhilaration was too much for Pat 
and Charlie; they jubilantly raced 
ahead and smack into some heavy 
cross-breakers caused by two cur- 
rents meeting at the foot of Eagle 
Island. 

Junior bucked like an outlaw— 
and I glimpsed Pat’s feet jutting 
skyward out of the water. When 
{ saw Pat again, he was sitting on 
a rock ashore shivering in his un- 
derwear minus his glasses. I had 
warned the fellows to lash every- 
thing to their boats, but had neg- 
lected to tell Pat to lash his 
glasses to his ears. 

Soon we faced Hells Canyon. 
The Snake, muttering ominously, 
plunged over Kinney Creek Rap- 
ids into the narrow abyss cut 
through the volcanic masses of the 
Wallowa and Seven Devils 
Ranges. Ruptured, black lava 
walls sprawled higher and higher 
above us in splendid and lonely 
desolation. 

Our imaginations were stirred 
by the beauty and isolation of this 
magnificent canyon. Since the two 
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smash the craft, the voyagers skirt them @y THF 











old men who had set themselves 
ip in the hermit business at 
Squaw and Steamboat Creeks had 
died, the 24-mile length of this 
mile-deep gorge had been unin- 
With no roads or trails 
leading into its pristine depths, 
with rapids like snarling dragons 
barring the entrance through the 
basalt defiles, Hells Can- 
yon might have been lifted from 
the pages of Lost Horizon. 

Lugging boats and equipment 
up and down huge slippery green- 
stone and granite boulders to get 
around cataracts was hard work 
and dangerous. Portages at Squaw 
and Buck Creeks seemed even 
more hazardous than working our 
way down the river. Here our life 
preservers, worn at all times on 
the water, protected our ribs when 
we skidded and hit the rocks with 
a jolting thud. The toil and the 
September sun raised a 
sweat and we were glad frequent- 
ly to refresh ourselves from the 
cool mountain streams that poured 
into the Snake. 

By the time we arrived at 32- 
Point Rapids, Charlie’s battered 


narrow, 


way? 
warm 





UT for Charlie to patch his life preserver and for “Pat” Paterson to repaint the flagship’s name. The Charlie “did” the Grand Canyon in ‘38. 


command had almost gone to 
pieces. Here, too, Doc’s boat, 
which was a poor design for rap- 
id running, broke away while Doc 
was lining her. A raging current 
snatched the craft and pitched her 
over the rocks. At the foot of 32- 
Point Rapids we found her badly 
wrecked, but bandaged the broken 
hull with socks and towels. 

What was left of our once proud 
flotilla pulled up at the mouth of 
Steamboat Creek in the heart of 
Hells Canyon. The companionable 
isolation and beauty of this gigan- 
tic canyon are incomparable. Al- 
though we had already used six 
of our nine budgeted days, we 
decided to tarry here a fuil day, 
tasting exquisite moments of per- 
fect peace that comes only in such 
wilderness solitude. While Doc 
glued Patches together, Pat with 
sticks of driftwood and bent, rusty 
nails rebuilt Junior’s crushed 
wooden hull. Meanwhile, Charlie 
lifted 64 native trout from Steam- 
boat Creek. All the while we 
gazed in wonderment at the 
sprawling canyon walls through a 
thin blue haze that reminded me 


them BN THE DEPTHS of Hells Canyon the crew starts a long portage—an operation which barks shins and bruises backs, but which leaves you your life. 
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of paintings by Maxwell Parrish. 

Our menus were now a guessing 
game. The labels had been washed 
off the cans in the constant soak- 
ings, so the cook would hold a can 
up to his ear and shake it and 
probably say, “This sounds like 
spaghetti.” He'd then open the 
can and find it was peach cobbler 
or spinach. 
voyant was Charlie, whose culin- 
nary skill made up for his bad 
guessing that gave us a series of 
peach cobblers, then an unbroken 
string of spaghetti dishes. 

That night at Steamboat Creek, 
Charlie decided to lighten the load 
in the overcrowded flagship. At 
first his keep and throw-away 
piles were equal in size. Then the 








Generally the clair- 


keep-pile began to grow as Char- 
lie’s sorting hands reverently 
touched the various objects that 
had served him on his canyon voy- 
age. Finally the throw-away pile 
had dwindled to a pack of cards. 
When we embarked the next 
morning, I noticed the cards too 
were gone. 

We felt tense and excited as we 
pushed out into the powerful 



































VICTORY! The tortures of Hells Canyon behind them, Pat, Charlie, and Doc wave their 


ensign in triumph. Next item on the agenda 


a bath. That ensign, by the way, is the 


111th flag of the Explorers Club of New York, of which Doc and Author Burg are members. 


breakers of Steamboat rapid. Pat 
and I descended first in the flag- 
ship, Charlie next in Patches, with 
Doc in the driftwood reconversion 
job trailing. The current carried 
us around a mile-long sweeping 
bend with breakers all the way. It 
was in this stretch that a railroad 
survey party lost all its boats and 
equipment in the ’20s. Where the 
rapid ends at Deep Creek, we saw 
a cross on a bar marking the grave 
of a luckless voyager. 

The canyon depths below Deep 
Creek even excelled the savage 
grandeur above Steamboat. Can- 
yon walls rose dizzily more than a 
mile straight up, exceeding in 
depth and narrowness any section 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado. Tall pines high on the can- 
yon rims were dwarfed to small 
shrubs. At the bottom of this 
mighty chasm the Snake River, in 
places compressed within a basalt 
channel less than 100 feet wide, 
brawled along over rapid after 
rapid until we seemed to be de- 
scending a watery staircase. 

It was invigorating, inspiring, 


awesome—a man’s paradise. But 
that ancient slave driver, the cal- 
endar, that had trailed us from civ- 
ilization now caught up with us. 
It reminded us that this was no 
time for idyllic reverie. Startled 
like boys caught in a pantry, we 
plunged down the rapids we could 
run and lined the bad ones as 
though all civilization would col- 
lapse is we didn’t get out within 
our allotted nine days. 

But we couldn’t even get 
through to a telephone. On the 
ninth day, when we were due at a 
Rotary Club banquet in Lewiston, 


Idaho, we had still two rapids to 
navigate. Despite our labors, when 
darkness fell and we were forced 
to camp, [I knew that Charlie 
Wheeler had entered the hall of 
the immortals. He was “lost.” In 
that moment he took his place in 
history along with Scott, Amund- 
sen, Shackleton, and other epic fig- 
ures who had also been lost. Doc, 
Pat, and I were merely delayed; 
we'd show up sometime. 

[ sat on a rock, as I scrubbed a 
shirt, and thought of the history I 
had unintentionally created by 
being a cautious pilot. By mid- 
night the wires would tingle out of 
San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast would be alerted. Radio 
broadcasts would blast the news 
across the continent: “San Fran- 
cisco executive, civic leader, Past 
President of Rotary International 
is lost tonight in the labyrinth of 
Hells Canyon.” By dawn Army 
planes would be searching up the 
canyon. 

Next morning we lined our 
three boats through Rush and 
Sluice Creek Rapids and were soon 
dashing through less formidable 
rapids to the Titus Sheep Ranch 
at Pittsburgh Landing 40 miles 
away, where Charlie began to burn 
the telephone wires. Then, just 
as I had dreamed it, a search plane 
with the Army star on its wing 
and fusilage swooped down and 
the pilot waved to us, then flew off 
down the canyon. 

Civilization’s long arm _ was 
drawing us in. But now we be- 
grudged each watery mile that 
bore us farther away from the 
scene of our magnificent adven- 
ture. There in the solitudes we 
had begun to sense some of the 
simpler truths lost by men whose 
feet have been too long off the liv- 
ing earth. 


REACHING an Idaho sheep ranch, Charlie telephones the outside world for a plane to 


fly him to Portland. This was the scene at “take-off.” Amos Burg is at the far left. 




























ON ITS OWN! 
Ww... D WAR II destroyed 


the economic life of The Philip- 
it didn’t upset the in- 
dependence timetable. On the 
170th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the Amer- 
ican colonies, The Philippines be- 
came the newest member in the 
concert of free nations. The inde- 
pendence date had been set by the 
Tydings-McDuffie Law, which was 
passed by the United States Con- 
gress in 1934, when no one could 
foresee Pear] Harbor and its con- 
sequences. The date was kept on 
the Fourth of last July, when 
everyone could see that The Phil- 
ippines lay prostrate as a result 
of the long enemy occupation and 
the desperate fighting that had 
marked its liberation. 

But Philippine independence 
doesn’t mark the end of Philip- 
pine-American relations. It is, 
rather, an important milestone on 
the road that started back in 1898, 
vhen Commodore George Dewey, 
who was provisioning his fleet in 
Hong Kong, was ordered to seek 
out Admiral Montojo’s Spanish 
fleet and destroy it. 

Three thousand miles from his 
nearest base, Dewey sailed 

the presumably mined 
at the entrance of Manila 
Bay, slipped under the Spanish 
guns on Corregidor, and caught 
Montojo’s fleet flat-footed off Ca- 
vite. He literally destroyed it be- 
fore breakfast. It looks easy now, 
but at the time the attack involved 
considerable risk. “You may fire 
when ready, Mr. Gridley,” was the 
completely casual command which 
Dewey gave his chief gunnery of- 
ficer , but it’s quite likely that the 
American commander had his fin- 
gers crossed when he gave the 
order. 

On August 13, 1898, American 
troops took Manila from its Span- 
ish garrison, and the fighting 


pines, but 


through 
waters 


By FreDeric S. MARQUARDT 
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GUERRILLA fighting tattered his clothes and made stubbles of his beard, but didn’t dull 
this Bataan veteran's sense of humor. He found this Japanese propaganda poster amusing. 


should have been over. In fact, it 
was only beginning. The Filipinos 
were happy to see the Spaniards 
driven out, but they didn’t enjoy 
the prospect of the Americans’ 
staying. Three hundred years of 
alien rule had been enough. The 
Filipinos wanted to run their own 
show. Two and a half years of 
“pacification” by 100,000 Ameri- 
can troops were required before 
Lieutenant General Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, father of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, was able to capture the 
wily Emilio Aguinaldo and bring 
the fighting—which the Filipinos 
called a revolution, but the Ameri- 
cans designated as an insurrection 
—to an end. 

In the long run, however, it was 
American schoolteachers who 
“pacified” the Filipinos. A thou- 
sand of them went out from the 
United States, shortly after the 
turn of the century, and were dis- 
tributed from Jolo to Aparri. They 
opened schools among the pagans 
of northern Luzon and the Mo- 
hammedans of Mindanao and the 
Christians who made up roughly 
90 percent of the population, and 


Foreign News Editor, Chicago Sun; Director of the OWI in Southwest Pacific Area, 1943-45. 
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they convinced the Filipinos that 
the United States had one para- 
mount purpose in view: to pre- 
pare the Filipinos for self-govern- 
ment. The Filipinos responded by 
turning from warfare to the pur- 
suits of peace. 

Self-government came rapidly. 
By 1909 the Filipinos elected their 
own Assembly. In 1916 they were 
given their own Senate under the 
Jones Law, which contained a 
promise of independence in its 
preamble. In 1935 the almost com- 
pletely autonomous Philippine 
Commonwealth was established, 
with the independence date defi- 
nitely set. 

Unfortunately, however, prepa- 
rations for economic inde »~pend- 
ence had not kept pace with prep- 
arations for political independ- 
ence. Philippine products, prin- 
cipally sugar, coconut oil, copra, 
tobacco, cordage and hemp, found 
their biggest export market in the 
United States, where they were 
allowed to enter without paying 
the regular customs duties. Under 
the Commonwealth, roughly ten 
years was allowed for The Philip- 
pines to readjust its economy to 
the loss of the American market. 
During the entire Commonwealth 
period an annual quota was placed 
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Rotary Rises Again 


Mania, the first Club in the 
Orient (January, 1919), is a Ro- 
tary Far Eastern cornerstone. 
For years The Philippines and 
China were linked in a single 
sprawling District, but in July, 
1938, the islands became District 
81; the Governor: George A. 
Malcolm. His successor, Theo- 
dore L. Hall, after 37 months’ in- 
ternment, is active Governor 
until a new election is held in the 


on Philippine goods which could 
enter the United States duty-free; 
during the last five years of the 
Commonwealth these quotas were 
to be reduced progressively by 5 
percent a year; or in some cases 
duties starting at 5 percent of the 
regular American tariff and step- 
ping up 5 percent a year were to 
be charged. 

Whether this plan would have 
worked, and Philippine economy 
prepared for the loss of the Ameri 
can market by July 4, 1946, will 
never be known, for the Jap- 
anese stepped into the picture. 
When they seized the islands in 
1942, they ended all hope of an 
orderly readjustment of Philip- 
pine economy. And when they 
learned that they could never 
sway the mass of the Filipinos 
from their basic loyalty to the 
United States, they enacted a ter- 
rible vengeance in the destruction 
of The Philippines. 

I had the unforgettable experi- 
ence of seeing at firsthand what 
the Japanese had done in The 
Philippines, and how the Filipinos 
had resisted. For I also returned. 
I remember the day I landed on 
Leyte, and as I walked ashore on 
the beach on which I had played 
as a child, I kept repeating the 
words of what had once been the 
Philippine national anthem, “This 
is my Own, my native land.” 

That night I went around to 
Waiter Price’s house in Tacloban, 
where General MacArthur had 
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in The Philippines 


District, reconstituted June 12. 

Of eight former Clubs, five— 
Manila, Baguio, Dagupan, Baco- 
lod, and Davao—are reactivated. 
Meetings like that of the prewar 
Manila Club pictured above have 
been renewed. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Manila newspaper publisher, au- 
thor, and soldier, is The Philip- 
pines’ most famous Rotarian. He 
is a Past Third Vice-President 
of Rotary International. 





established his headquarters, to 
chat with his aide-de-camp, Larry 
Lehrbas. The General was pacing 
up and down the wide veranda, 
and as he saw me he came walk- 
ing toward me, hand outstretched, 
and said, “Hello, Fritz. I’m glad 
to see you. Welcome home.” 

It was home all right, for him 
as well as for me. I had gone 
there as an infant in my mother’s 
arms. In fact, I would have been 
born in Tacloban instead of Ma- 
nila if there had been adequate 
hospital facilities there. And Mac- 
Arthur had gone to Leyte as a 
“shavetail” fresh out of West 
Point. He had done his first cam- 
paigning on the near-by island of 
Samar, where an insurrecto’s bul- 
let had knocked his high-peaked 
hat off his head. 

In a way, it occurred to me, the 
United States was also going 
home. Here in The Philippines 
American arms had suffered the 
greatest military defeats in their 
history, on those black days in 
1942 when Bataan and Corregidor 
had fallen. And here now, on the 
full tide of such military might as 
the world had never seen, Ameri- 
cans were returning to liberate 18 
million Filipinos as a necessary 
prelude to giving them their inde- 
pendence. In the future, the lib- 
eration of The Philippines and the 
redemption of the independence 
pledge would stand the United 
States in good stead, not only in 
Asia, but throughout the world. 





A few days later I met Colonel 
Ruperto Kangleon, the Filipino 
guerrilla leader whose forces were 
harrying the Japanese rear while 
the American troops hit them 
from the front. “Are you related 
to the blue-eyed W. W. Marquardt 
who expelled me from the fifth 
grade when he was superintend- 
ent of schools in Leyte?” Kangleon 
asked me. 

“Sure,” I said. “He’s my father. 
Were you a guerrilla then too?” 

“Tell him to come back to Tac- 
loban,” Kangleon said. “We'll give 
a big banquete for him. We owe 
a lot to those early American 
teachers.” 

In Manila I saw 80 percent of 
the city pulverized and destroyed 
as the fought their 
senseless last-ditch stand on the 
south bank of the Pasig. I at- 
tended the first postwar luncheon 
of the Manila Rotary Club, in Gil 
Puyat’s furniture factory, miracu- 
lously saved from the flames. It 
was probably the only building in 
town that boasted 30 chairs. 

I even went out to Kawit to talk 
to old General Aguinaldo, who had 
fought the Americans so bitterly 
at the beginning of the American 
regime. During the Bataan cam- 
paign he had sent a message to 
MacArthur, urging him to sur- 
render to the Japanese. After Ma- 
nila had been liberated he had 
tried to see MacArthur and 
Osmena, but neither of them 
would have anything to do with 
him. Now he sat among his auto- 
graphed pictures of famous Amer- 
icans, a simple old man who had 
been an ineffective pawn in the 
hands of the Japanese. 

In many respects The Philip- 
pines was less prepared for inde- 
pendence in 1946 than it had been 
in 1898. The factories, the banks, 
the work animals, the transporta- 
tion companies, the telephone sys- 
tems, the power plants, the sugar 
and coconut and rice mills—al- 
most the entire physical plant 
erected during the American re- 
gime had been destroyed. Then, 
after liberation, liberal spending 
by the American Army, in the 
absence of an almost complete 
lack of consumer goods, added a 
disastrous inflation to the other 
woes of the country. Although 
wages were doubled, the peso had 
a purchasing power of only one- 
sixth of its prewar value. 
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But the Filipinos had something 
more essential for the mainte- 
nance of independence than a go- 
ing commercial and _ industrial 
plant. They had the determina- 
tion to rule themselves, a deter- 
mination born of scores of upris- 
ings against the Spaniards; of long 
years of fighting against, and later 
coéperating with, the Americans; 
of the brutal injustices of the Jap- 
anese rule. 

The United States, grateful for 
the incalculable aid rendered by 
the Filipinos in the war against 
Japan, has dealt generously with 
The Philippines despite the great 
calls for assistance coming from 
every quarter of the 
globe. Last April Con- 
gress passed the Philip- 
pine Trade Bill and the 
Philippine Rehabilita- 
Bill. They are the 
basic props on which the 
independent Philippines 
must lean in rebuilding 
its industries and restor- 
ing its economy. 

The Rehabilitation Bill 
provides roughly 500 mil- 
lion dollars for the payment of 
war-damage claims in The Philip- 
pines and for the reconstruction of 
damaged public works. It prob- 
ably will pay about 60 percent of 
the 1941 value of private property 
damaged during the war. 

The Trade Bill provides The 
Philippines with preferential 
treatment in the American mar- 
ket for 28 years. For the first eight 
years of the new republic’s life it 
may export its 1941 quotas to the 
United States entirely free of duty. 
Thereafter, the duties will be in- 
> percent a year, or the 
quotas decreased 5 percent a year, 
for 20 years. U.S. exports to The 
Philippines will pay no customs 
duties for eight years, and there- 
after will pay graduated duties 
based the Philippine tariff 
schedule and rising 5 percent a 
year. Thus, at the end of 28 years, 
U. S.-Philippine trade will be on a 
completely nonpreferential basis. 

There has been some criticism 
of the Trade Bill, particularly in 
The Philippines. It has been 
pointed out that quotas have been 
applied to many Philippine ex- 
ports, while there are no quotas on 
American exports. And a provi- 
sion that The Philippines must 
grant American citizens and cor- 
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porations the same rights that are 
granted to Philippine citizens and 
corporations has been called a vio- 
lation of Philippine sovereignty. 

But it should be pointed out 
that nothing is being forced on 
the Filipinos. They can reject the 
legislation if they so desire, in 
which case the new nation will 
immediately be treated like any 
vther. foreign country. 

Rotarian Carlos P. Romulo, 
Philippine Resident Commis- 
sioner in the United States, whose 
eloquent voice and unceasing ef- 
forts in Congress had much to do 
with the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, urged its acceptance in The 
Philippines in 
the following 
words: 

“The 
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“We are about to grant political 
independence to these people. To- 
day we are giving them a chance 
to preserve and develop their na- 
tion on a temporary economic 
basis of trade preference. Political 
independence without economic 
stability would be totally ineffec- 
tive.” 

To put the bills into effect, as- 
suming they are approved by the 
Philippine Congress, will be the 
primary task of Manuel Roxas, 
newly elected President of The 
Philippines. A political unknown 
in the United States, Roxas (pro- 
nounced RO-hass) defeated Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena in the elec- 
tions in April. The fact that he 
had held office under the Japan- 
ese caused considerable raising of 
eyebrows. General MacArthur per- 






DESIGNED by a native architect, the Legislative Building, once Manila’s largest; struc- 
ture, stands in ruins. Japanese forces holed up in it for a last-ditch stand, were blasted 
out. ... The inset shows Manuel Roxas, chosen first President of the independent nation. 


point of the Trade Bill is to pro- 
vide us with a breathing spell 
during which we may wean our- 
selves away from economic de- 
pendence on the United States. 

When we have done this, 
we will be able to diversify our 
crops and our industrial produc- 
tion, to find new markets, to work 
slowly toward the economic in- 
dependence which will go hand 


in hand with political independ- | 


”? 


ence. 

President Truman, when he 
signed the bills, described them as 
“unprecedented legislation.” He 
said, ““We have never entered into 
a similar agreement with any for- 
eign Government. Preferential 
trade relations are alien to the 
policy of the Administration.” 
But, he declared, “the situation it- 
self is unprecedented. .. . 
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sonally relieved any fears about 
Roxas being a_ collaborationist 
when he announced that Roxas 
(who had been a general on Ba- 
taan) was actually engaged in 
guerrilla work while supposedly 
holding political office in the Jap- 
anese-sponsored Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 

The promptness with 
Roxas opened negotiations 
American military bases in The 
Philippines is evidence of his de- 
sire for the closest possible ties 
with the United States. 

The Philippines starts its inde- 
pendent existence under extreme- 
ly difficult circumstances. But 
with the aid and encouragement 
of the United States, there is no 
reason why the Filipinos should 
not make their country a beacon 
of democracy in the Far East. 
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It’s easy if you know how, and 


here’s how, says one who knows. 


m FIRST thing that catche 


the eye of a visitor at a weekly 


meeting of a Rotary, Kiwani 


Lions, or other service club is the 


huge board crowded with identi 
fication badges. As each membe! 
enters the dining hall, he seek 


out his badge and carefully clamps 


it on his lapel. 
“They are very useful,” every 


one tells me, when I ask what is 


the purpose of these badges. “I! 
| don’t know a man’s name, | just 
glance at his badge and then I am 
able to address him as 
‘Fred,’ or whatever his name may 
be.”’ 

In some service clubs | 
visited | even found it the custom 
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‘Tom,’ 


have 


By Bruno Furst 


Memory Expert; Author of 
How to Remember 


then, isn’t he ashamed to use a 
the ‘water wings” of the 
luncheon badge in social waters 
where he is already well ac- 


quainted? 

What John Green should do 
when he is introduced to Bill Red 
for the first 
Bill’s face—not his badge! 
He should observe not only the 


time is to observe 


( lose ly 


face and every detail of it, but also 
his mannerisms and stature. On 
his way home, John should try to 
recall Bill’s face and the face of 
every other member to whom he 
was introduced that day. 

If John knows how to draw, he 


Illustrations by 
Don Herold 








to fine members who do not wear 
their luncheon badges. In my 
opinion it would be much better to 
fine those who do wear them. 

I know that is heresy. I have 
seen how firmly established the 
luncheon-badge tradition has be- 
come. Nevertheless, I wish to ask 
this: Would a Rotarian who 
knows how to swim use a pair of 
water wings? Indeed not! He 
would be ashamed to do so. Why, 
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should make a sketch of Bill Red 
ind the others, recalling the shape 
of the nose, the mouth, the ears, 
the color of the eyes and the hair 

in short, every part and espe- 
cially any distinguishing feature 
of the person or persons in ques- 
tion. He should not postpone this, 
for after 12 hours it becomes 12 
times more difficult. If John can’t 
draw, then he should at least con- 
struct a mental picture. 














In doing this little experiment, 
he will gain two advantages: (1) 


the assurance that he will recog- 
time he 


nize this person every 
sees him, and (2) a new face-con- 
sciousness—and that is exactly 
what he needs. 

[f John’s new acquaintance has 
any similarity to somebody he al- 
ready knows, it will be helpful in 
remembering this new face, but 
he should not be satisfied with 
just noticing certain similarities. 
He should ask himself in what 
does the similarity consist, what 
distinguishes him from the other 
person, etc. 

If John’s memory is very bad as 
far as faces are concerned, he 
should repeat the drawing proce- 
dure the following day and, if nec- 
essary, again the following week. 

But remembering the face of his 
newly introduced fellow member 
is not enough. John must also re- 
member his name. So he should 
make up his mind that at the next 
meeting he will greet him not as 
fellow,” or “Hello, old 

similar subterfuges of 
which the glance at the badge is 
the worst. Instead he will resolve 
to remember exactly the man’s 
true name the first time he meets 
him again. 

As a matter of fact, names are 
more difficult for most of us than 
faces. There are several reasons 
for this. About three-fourths of 
all human beings, it is known, are 
eye-minded, and only one-fourth 
are ear-minded. This is why a 
face, being seen, is remembered 
more easily than a name, which 
is heard. In speaking to a person 
we look at him continually and 
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thus establish a constant repeti- 
tion of the visual image. On the 
other hand, his name is usually 
heard only once, and so the very 
important element of repetition is 
lacking 

A third reason is this: It is 
much easier to recognize a picture 
which we have seen before than it 
is to draw this same picture from 
memory. It is much easier to rec- 
ognize a melody we have heard 
before than to sing or whistle the 
tune by ourselves. The face, stat- 
ure, and general appearance of a 
person are offered to you at the 
moment when you meet him. His 
name, however, has to be repro- 
duced by your own memory. If, 
when meeting Bill Red for the 
time, a heavenly voice 
should whisper to you: “Is this 
Mr. Frank or Warren or Red?” 
you would not have any difficulty 
in selecting the right name. But 
there is no such voice to call to 
you, and you have to produce the 
name by yourself without any as- 
sistance. 

However, all these difficulties 
can be overcome. 

The first and most important 
step is to get the name accurately 
the first time it is given to you. 
We cannot remember a name if 
we fail to catch it. If the name has 
not been enunciated clearly and 
correctly, let us not hesitate to ask 
to have it repeated. No one will 
take offense at such a request, be- 
cause it pleases people to know 
that we are deeply enough inter- 
ested in them to want to be sure of 
their names. 

After we have understood the 
name correctly, let us not merely 
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say, “How do you do!” Rather, let 
us extend it to, “How do you do, 
Mr. Red,” “Glad to know you, Mr. 
Warren,” or the like. 

Then let us use the name as 
soon and as often as possible in 
conversation with our new ac- 
quaintance, for repetition is one 
of the foundation stones of memo- 
rization. 

All names, no matter in what 
language they are, may be divided 
into two categories: 

1. Names which have a mean- 
ing in themselves, such as Baker, 
Red, Fisher, Green, Salmon, Good, 
Bear, Wood, Rose, Brown, Strong, 
Cooper, Smith, and the like. Also 
in this category belong those 
names which, while having in 
themselves no meaning, neverthe- 
less serve to convey a meaning 
through a natural association of 
ideas. For instance, should your 
new acquaintance have a name 
such as Grant, Gillette, or Chrys- 
ler, it will bring to mind a well- 
known person, thus making it 
easier for you to remember it. Or 
the new name may be that of one 
of your friends; if it is, an associa- 
tion between the two is, of course, 
easily made. 

2. Names which in themselves 
have no meaning. In such in- 
stances it is necessary to’ substi- 
tute a word which comes as close- 
ly as possible in sound to the 
name of the person whose name 
is to be remembered. If we try 
to remember the name of Mr. 
Colorado, we can use as substi- 


“JOHN should try to recall Bill's face 
and the face of every other member 
to whom he was introduced that day.” 


tutes words such as color, college, 
colleague, collect, collision, colos- 
sus, colonist, etc. 

It goes without saying that it 
is easier to remember a substitute 
word which has a meaning than a 
name having no meaning in itself. 
It remains only to decide, when 
the actual need arises, which of 
the many available words to 
choose as a substitute for a name 
that is difficult to remember. 

To make this choice we have to 
form a mental link between the 
person and his name. This will 
not prove difficult for persons who 
are in the habit of forming associ- 
ations. To relate an individual 
with his name, we may choose 
some aspect of his appearance, 
manner, business or profession, 
and so on. Naturally, the more we 
know about the person, the more 
readily we can make the associa- 
tion. 

Let’s start with an easy one, the 
current President of Rotary In- 
ternational. He is Richard (the 
central man in the Tom, Dick, and 
Harry combination) Hedke—who 
is Rotary’s head-key-man, of 
course! 

Dick Hedke’s predecessor was 
Tom A. Warren, and he'll be our 
next—and somewhat more com- 
plicated—case study. You may re- 
call that THE Rorarian for July, 
1945, carried an article about him. 
The author, T. D. Young, stated 
that years ago he was introduced 
to Warren by the late John Crab- 
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tree. Suppose we have to remem 
ber these three names. 
The article in question carries 


a picture of Tom Warren. He 


looks very peaceful and it is easy 
to form the connection: 

“Peace—War (Warren)” as a 
contrast 

Tom Warren’s son, Robert, 
served in the British Eighth Army 
during the war and, therefore, 
there is another possibility: “His 
son was a captain in the war—his 
name is Warren.” 

Tom Warren was selected Presi 
dent on account of his clearness 
and stability of mind (all this 
taken from the article in ques 
tion), which means another asso 
ciation: “He makes war on every 
thing which is confused and un 
stable—his name is Warren.” 

The best association, however 
would be the thought: “He was 
the last war President.” This as 
sociation is the best because it ap 
plies only to him and could not be 
applied to anybody else 
this, it has the advantage that it 
immediately gives the year of his 
Presidency. 

It is not advisable to use several 
connections at the same time. It 
is much better to use only one 
and, of course, the one that you 
like best. The article in question 
is written by Mr. Young, a Past 
President of Rotary International 
in Great Britain and Ireland. In- 
stead of Past President we could 
also say old President, which leads 
to the contrast association: “old 
Young.” If we prefer a connection 
between Mr. Warren and Mr 
Young, and if we know both of 
them, we could think of one of 
them being younger than the 
other. 

More difficult is the name of 
the late Mr. Crabtree. Crabtree is 
a name which is not well fitted fo: 
association unless we use the sub- 
stitute “crabapple tree.” and here 
is a point where we have to put 
our imaginations to work. We 
could imagine, for instance, the 
last war President who meets an- 
other man (one of them younge) 
than the other) beneath a crab- 
apple tree. 

There is, of course, the danger 
of addressing the third inan when 
we meet him as Mr. Crabapple- 
Tree or as Mr. Crabapple. How- 
ever, the use of proper associa- 
tions should not lead us to the 
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point where we distrust our nat- 
ural memory entirely. After hav- 
ing found the correct association, 
we can depend on our natural 
memory to help us in making the 
correct selection 

[t is similar to the process of 
speaking a foreign language. In 
the beginning it may happen very 
frequently that we do not find the 
word for which we are groping, 
but it will happen comparatively 
seldom that once we recall the 
root or the general sound of this 
foreign word we will make a mis- 
take as far as the prefix or suffix 
is concerned. 

In 1944-45 the President of Ro- 
tary International was Richard H. 
Wells and we can picture him by 
reading an article he wrote for the 
July. 1944, issue of this magazine 
The association that this article 
was written very “well,” or that 





Forget-me-not Lee 


NE Rotarian with an ele 
phant’s memory for names is Lee 
E. Ragsdale, Past President of 
the Rotary Club of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and a_ telegraph-company 
executive. He 
knows the first 
and last names 
and classifi- 
tion of 690 of 
the Club’s 710 
members. The 
20 he doesn’t 
know he hasn’t 
met yet. 

Like Bruno 
Furst, author 
of the accom- 
panying arti- 
cle, Rotarian Ragsdale believes 
getting names right is half the 
battle. Unlike him, he doesn’t use 
mnemonic associations. ‘‘I just 
work hard to fix a name in my 
mind and to link it with a per- 
son’s appearance,’’ he says. 

To help remember feliow Ro- 
tarians, he studies the Club roster 
while travelling—and he does get 
around, having addressed busi- 
ness, civic, and Rotary groups in 
all 48 of the United States. 

Denying he’s a memory wizard, 
Rotarian Ragsdale nevertheless 
performs miraculous first-meeting 
memory feats. Once challenged to 
name 42 new Chicago Rotarians, 
he asked for 15 minutes to con- 
nect names and faces, then named 
evevy man. 

His most famous memory ex- 
ploit: For 12 of the last 13 years 
at the Club’s Christmas party he 
has identified each Rotarian as 
his number was drawn from a 
grab bag. Upward of 400 men 
attend these affairs, makiug this 
quite a trick; yet he’s never 
missed naming a man he’s met or 
who’s on the Club roster. 
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he fulfilled his Presidential duties 
very “well,” doesn’t seem satisfy 
ing to me because there are others 


who did the same. However, he 
closed this article with a quotation 
from Goethe and if I remember 
that he knows his Goethe very 
“well,” [ have found a connection 
which is not easily confused with 
somebody else, since there are not 
many English-speaking persons 
who know Goethe so well that 
they are able to quote him. 

On the other hand, it may be 
possible to find a good association 
between him and Orson Welles, or 
between him and Sumner Welles. 
if someone knows enough about 
either of these personalities. 

In 1943-44 the President of Ro 
tary International was Charles L 
Wheeler. The article about him in 
the July, 1943, issue of THE Rotar 
IAN was written by Reese Wolfe 
The article tells us that Wheeler 
is a steamship-company executive 
which makes an association easy 
All I have to do is to think of the 
steering wheel, still better, to 
form a mental picture of this man 
handling a steering wheel. Hav- 
ing formed the association, our 
natural memory—which we 
should not neglect—will help us 
to recall Wheeler once we have 
the hook: “wheel.” 

As for the man who wrote the 
article, he says: “He [Charlie] is 
as likely to turn up in the shaft 
alley of one of his company’s ships 
as he is to be posing with a beauti- 
ful lady.” The association be- 
tween the beautiful lady and the 
“wolf” shouldn’t be too difficult 

If we wish to recall the names 
of Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Wolfe to- 
gether, we may again use our 
imaginations and see a wolf at the 
steering wheel of the steamer 
This picture looks so funny that 
we may be sure it will stick in our 
minds. Any advertising man will 
tell us that a funny picture is 
easier to recall than a picture 
which is true to nature. The sim- 
ple reason is that we see the latte: 
kind of picture every day, where- 
as the funny one is singular and 
therefore, outstanding. 

So, next time we meet you will 
think that I was the “first” who 
had the audacity to attack your 
time-hallowed custom of wearing 
identity badges and will have no 
difficulty in greeting me as, yours 

—(Bruno) Furst. 
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By-Products of the Atomic Bomb 


By Raymond E. Zirkle 


Director of Institute of Radiobiology and Biophysics. 


University of Chicago 


[. YOU READ Dr. Samuel K. AI- 
lison’s article, Atomic Power for 
Peace, in these columns last 
month, you will remember that in- 
dustrial use of atomic energy is 
limited by the fact that fission re- 
leases rays so lethal that a thick 
and weighty shield of concrete is 
needed to protect people from 
them. But it is this radiation, a 
by-product, which holds high 
promise for revealing secrets to 
the biological and medical scien- 
tist. 

This is true because most sub- 
stances, when exposed -in_ the 
“pile’—that mechanism in which 
atomic energy is produced—them- 


Radiation, lethal in atomic fission, may be the key 


selves become radioactive or are 
changed to other’ substances 
which are radioactive. And radio- 
activity can readily be measured 
by special devices or recorded pho- 
tographically. You may have read 
about the new film which became 
fogged because it was packed in 
strawboard which had become ra- 
dioactive through contamination 
of the water supply of the paper 
mill by small amounts of radioac- 
tivity dispersed from the experi- 
mental bomb exploded at Los 
Alamos, New Mexico. 

What happens when a substance 
becomes radioactive? Nothing that 
you can see. Ordinary table salt 
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10 unlock secrets of life's processes and diseases 


that has been made radioactive 
looks exactly as it did before, 
tastes the same, and undergoes 
precisely the same chemical reac- 
tion in a test tube or in your stom- 
ach that untreated NaCl would. 
But something has happened. The 
nuclei of its atoms have been al- 
tered, in this case by the addition 
of a neutron, changing the atomic 
weight. 

It is now known that with only 
one or two exceptions, each of the 
chemical elements consists of two 
or more kinds of atoms, which dif- 
fer in the weight of their nuclei 
These various forms of the same 
element are known as “isotopes.” 
Some isotopes are radioactive and 
some others are stable (not radio- 
active) 

Long before World War II, 
physicists had begun to make ra- 
dioactive isotopes. In 1934, Mme. 
Curie’s daughter and son-in-law, 
Iréne and Frédéric Joliot, bom- 
barded boron with alpha rays and 
made a radioactive isotope of ni- 
trogen. The cyclotron—one of the 
preéminent atom smashers—had 
produced 375 radioactive sub- 
stances by 1941. 

Incomparably, the atomic pile 
is the great mass producer of cer- 
tain very important radioactive 
isotopes. It has been estimated 
that one good pile is equivalent for 
this purpose to a million cyclo- 
trons, a comparison which though 
highly figurative does give a fair 
idea of the enormous increase in 
radioactive material now acces- 
sible. 

Some artificially radioactive iso- 
topes may compete economically 
with radium. In 1940 the world’s 
supply of radium was estimated 
at a kilogram, or 2.2 pounds, 
which could have been held in an 
ordinary water tumbler. Radium 
has sold as high as $75,000 a gram, 


HERE'S how radioactive products are 
made: Substance in phial is taken by 
block to center of uranium “pile,” im- 
bedded in concrete. When activated, 
pile bombards material with neutrons. 
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but the demand and price have 


slumped badly. 
The cyclotron is, I should point 


out, not outmoded. It still is more 


effective than the pile in produc 
ing certain isotopes—fluorine 18 
for example. The cyclotron and 
the betatron can also be used for 
direct beams of radiations. But it 
is to the atomic pile that the sci 
entist looks for his greatest source 
of radioactive materials. A pile 
operating by means of the chain 
reaction described by Dr. Allison 
last month, can go far toward pro 
ducing all the isotopes needed for 





nable one to follow them through 
the most complex chemical or 
metabolic process, for their pres- 
ence to something like a millionth 
part of a millionth part of an ounce 
can be detected with sensitive in- 
struments such as the Geiger- 
Muller counter. In some Cases, 
very small amounts of radioactive 
material can be located in the 
human body by the counter; for 
example, it can be placed against 
the neck to detect radioactive 
iodine in the thyroid gland. 

The sensitivity of photographic 
plates to radiation makes it pos- 


LABORATORY technicians wear special clothes, are examined frequently to protect them 
from radioactive contamination. Here a probe counter is used to measure the radioactivity 
in a scientist's shoes, which are paint-marked to differentiate them from the street variety. 


purposes of scientific and indus 
trial research. 

What does it mean to have the 
prospect of generous supplies of 
radioactive substances? What 
prospects are opened up in chem 
istry, biology, medicine, and even 
industry? The most important 
possibilitv now foreseen is the use 
of isotopes as “tracers.” The sec- 
ond important scientific use lies in 
new medical treatment that iso- 
topes may provide. 

Considerable work was done be- 
fore the war with both radioactive 
and nonradioactive tracers. The 
importance of radioactive tracers 
to scientific investigation is to be 
compared with the microscope, 
the X ray, the analytical balance, 
the spectograph, the electron mi- 
croscope. The radioactive tracers 
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sible for even a minute amount of 
radioactivity to be recorded. In 
some biological experiments, when 
sections of tissue, in which radio- 
active atoms are present, are 
placed against a film, we immedi- 
ately obtain a revelatory record— 
a “radioautograph” or self-por- 
trait 

One of the most promising ap- 
proaches to learning how a biolog- 
ical organism, such as the human 
body, functions is provided by 
these tracers. Here a basic prob- 
lem is metabolism; for instance, 
how food is turned into heat and 
into substances that are used 
throughout the body to renew and 
rebuild it. When we know how 
the body functions, it will be eas- 
ier to learn how to correct its mal- 
function. Prewar studies with ra- 





dioactive products of the cyclotron 
show that many parts of the body 
which had been considered rela 
tively stable are actually changing 
rapidly, with constant replace- 
ment of molecules. Before the 
“tagged” radioactive atoms were 
available, it was virtually impos- 
sible to make discoveries such as 
these, because no particular mole- 
cule or atom of a given kind could 
be identified. 

We now know, through tracers, 
that in the complicated chemical 
processes, many reactions which 
either were unsuspected or only 
postulated, actually do occur, and 
often quite rapidly. It had been 
shown, for example, that when a 
molecule of glucose was fermented 
by a certain kind of bacteria, three 
molecules of acetic acid were 
formed, but no carbon dioxide ap- 
peared as an end product. How 
ever, with the use of radioactive 
carbon dioxide, it was found that 
the fermentation of the sugar ac- 
tually does produce “arbon diox- 
ide, which then is reabsorbed and 
converted to acetic acid. The un- 
tagged glucose probably was first 
converted into two-thirds acetic 
acid, and one-third untagged car- 
bon dioxide. Then the one-third, 
nontagged carbon dioxide mixed 
with the radioactively tagged car- 
bon dioxide. This combined car- 
bon dioxide, which now could be 
traced by its radioactivity, was 
converted into radioactive acetic 
acid. 

One of the great riddles of Na- 
ture is the process of photosyn- 
thesis, by which a plant turns car- 
bon dioxide and water into sugar 
If the series of chemical reactions 
by which this is accomplished 
could be determined, artificial 
photosynthesis might be achieved 
One of the most revealing facts of 
photosynthesis learned with the 
tagged atoms is that the first mole- 
cules formed from earbon dioxide 
in the initial reactions are of much 
higher molecular weight than the 
sugar which is finally produced. 
For more than a century it had 
been thought that carbon dioxide 
was an end or waste product of 
biochemical reactions and did not 
figure otherwise in the metabolic 
process. Because of the tracers, 
we know now that it is used ac- 
tively in many reactions, and that 
the reason we frequently observe 
it as an [Continued on page 52] 
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I Saw PL Happen 


The only living witness reveals how X rays were 
discovered only a half century ago by Roentgen. 


[.. WAS slightly more than 50 
years ago that I saw X rays born. 
Now I’m 75, probably the sole sur- 
viving witness of 
that epochal dis- 
covery that made 
Konrad Roentgen 
famous. It marked 
the first milestone 
on the road to har- 
nessing Nature’s 
elemental forces— 
a road that has led 
a German chemical past the Curies 
lant, came to the : . 
|. S. in 1941, is and radium, Ein- 
i Trinidad, Col, stein, and now 
to atomic energy. 

Recent atomic experiments take 
me back to the exciting days at 
the close of the last century when 
Roentgen stumbled on a phenom- 
enon that initiated gigantic de- 
velopments no one could foresee. 

I was studying at the Univer- 
sity of Wurzburg, Germany, under 
Roentgen, who was professor of 
physics. My laboratory was right 
next to his. One day—I shalf 
never forget it; it was November 
8, 1895—the door to my room was 
flung open and in burst Roentgen, 
visibly excited. 

I leaped from my stool, startled. 
Normally taciturn, icy, and aloof, 
he stood there trembling. His 
eyes burned feverishly and he 
breathed heavily. My heart began 
to pound. I feared the professor 
was having a stroke. 

“Come here immediately,” he 
thundered, gripping my arm and 
dragging me into his laboratory. 

“What do you see?” he de- 
manded, his voice shaking. “Tell 
me exactly what you see.” 

I tried to get my bearings, for 
the laboratory was dark. At one 
side stood a Crookes’ tube, a de- 
vice which radiated cathode rays 
when charged with electricity. 
Farther back, on a table, was 
a chemically treated screen. Vari- 
ous objects, mostly of wood, card- 
board, and paper, lay in front of 
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the screen, blocking it so com- 
pletely from the Crookes’ tube 
that at first I had not noticed it. 
Yet the screen glowed with a curi- 
ous, flickering light. It was un- 
canny. 

“Well, what do you see?” Roent- 
gen said impatiently. 

I described what I saw. 

Roentgen’s agitation mounted. 
He grasped his forehead. “Really? 
It is so? The screen is fluorescing? 
Then I’m not dreaming! It’s true: 
there is a light emanating from 
that screen!” 

He switched off the current: the 
screen darkened. He turned it on: 
the screen fluoresced. 

“But how is it possible?” I asked 
timidly. “There is no connection. 
The rays cannot reach the screen!” 

“That’s just the point,” he re- 
plied mysteriously. “I suspect 
that these rays must penetrate or- 
ganic matter like wood and paper. 
That is what makes it so fantas- 
tic. There must be some invisible 
radiation which creates this magic 
effect. At the moment I don’t un- 
derstand it myself.” 

Immediately he began to probe 
further into the discovery that 
had fallen into his lap. I assisted 
him. We wound black paper 
around the tube. Still the screen 
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HERE’S what the well-equipped physician 
used about 1900: Edison’s X-ray machine. 





KONRAD Roentgen, discoverer of X ray. 


showed the same _ inexplicable 
glow. We placed a wooden dark 
slide, containing film, in the path 
of the rays. They penetrated the 
wood. Then Roentgen grabbed a 
handy box of weights and photo- 
graphed it. To our amazement 
only the iron weights appeared on 
the plate; the wooden box was 
merely a blurred outline. 

Roentgen felt jubilant. I felt be- 
witched. 

While these portentous experi- 
ments were going on, Roentgen’s 
wife was preparing a dinner sur- 


prise. When he failed to come 
home, she began sending mes- 


sages from the near-by house. He 
kept pleading for a little more 
time. In desperation she finally 
came down herself to get him— 
and was promptly impressed into 
service. 

Roentgen prevailed upon her to 
have her hand photographed, and, 
to be sure, only the bones and her 
ring were visible. Thus did the 
medical use of the X ray have its 
baptism. Even Bertha Roentgen 
forgot about dinner. 

Roentgen’s discovery is often 
described as a triumphant cul- 
mination of long, heartbreaking 
experiments. Don’t believe it. It 
was sheer accident. The whole ar- 
ray of tubes and screen that day 
was a coincidence. By mere chance 
Roentgen noticed that the screen 
fluoresced. That’s why he was so 
violently agitated. 

It was the surprise element that 
made excitement run high. That’s 
why the moving episode of that 
November remains the greatest 
thrill of my life. 
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THESE PICTURES aren't of the Boys’ Club about which Lieutenant Daniells writes, for that one isn't yet in existence. These are from an established Ba 


A London Boys Club Born in a POW Camp . 


0... of the astonishing and in 


spiring stories of World War I! 
is the tale of how the prisone: 
of war in Oflag 79, at Brunswick 
Germany, planned and financed a 
boys’ club in London. 

In that camp were 2,000 men 
drawn from Allied ranks all over 
the world. Overcrowded at tl 
best of times, its water supply 
inadequate, its sanitation primi 
tive, conditions worsened afte! 
Allied bombers raided the area 
Red Cross parcels, which had been 
the boon of life hitherto, ceased 
and the men, reduced to living on 
German rations, were hungry and 
miserable. 

One chilly morning the prison 
ers were lined up for daily roll call 
on the strip of concrete 130 yards 
long by 20 to 30 yards wide, their 
sole space for recreation. One of 
them mused on the dreariness and 
futility of their life: Could these 
harassed, hungry men, he asked 
himself, do something worth while 
—even while in a prison camp? 
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Something, maybe, for the rising 
generation of the world for which 
they had fought? It occurred to 
him that perhaps they could la 
lans for a boys’ club somewhere, 
to be started later. He confided 
this idea to one friend, then an- 
the 

So the idea took form. 
When they were free men again, a 
boys’ club bearing the hated name 
‘f Brunswick would be founded in 
some poor district of London. It 
would be a memorial to their com- 
radeship and an affirmation of faith 
that the prison-camp hardships 
were not in vain. 

Among enthusiasts for the idea 
were Bill Bowes and F. R. Brown, 
the cricketers, and Pat Gardner, 
the V.C. The men met in a cellar, 
ften when raids were on and 
lights were out, and they set to 
work with the dim flicker of a 
lamp fed with margarine. Public- 
ty men and artists among the 
prisoners drew up posters, and 
representatives were appointed to 


each company in camp to foster 
the idea. 

The appeal was formally 
launched at a meeting in the vast 
gloomy attic of the camp. In the 
distance could be heard the rum- 
ble of Allied bombs. The biting 
winds which sweep over the plains 
of Northern Germany whistled 
through the holes in the bomb- 
torn roof, but standing or sitting 
in this discomfort were 700 men. 
Some were still wearing the an- 
cient ragged service dress of Dun- 
kirk, others were in the thin khaki 
drill they wore in Wavell’s push in 
Africa; still more were in the com- 
bat jackets in which they had 
fought at Arnhem. They were a 
poor, emaciated-looking crowd, 
hungry and cold. 

When the scheme was put to 
them, they were unmoved. To 
raise the needed $48,000 was, one 
speaker said, attempting too much. 
Then came the sensation. From 
the middle of the huddled mass of 
men sprang one of the few pri- 
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ates in the camp—a parachutist 
vho had been captured at Arnhem. 

“Attempting too much—that is 
poppycock!” he exploded. “I know 
ill about boys’ clubs. I was a mem- 
ber of one and, believe me, we al- 
vays needed money. I owe ev- 
erything to my boys’ club, and if 
you gentlemen endow this club, 
ind carry on this work, you will 
e doing the finest thing you have 
ever done.” 

As the brawny parachutist sat 
down, wild cheers broke out—a 
cheering that shook the blackened 
rafters and the already loose slates. 
When the vote was taken, every- 
one—Englishmen, Scotsmeng 
Irishmen, Canadians, South Afri- 
cans, Americans, Australians, New 
Zealanders, Indians, Rhodesians, 
Frenchmen, Belgians, and Poles— 
supported the formation of a 
Brunswick Trust to endow a boys’ 
club 

Before that camp was liberated 
by the Americans, those men had 
raised $52,000 for their project as 
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bin London and show activities remembered so fondly by men in the prison camp at Brunswick that they 


. One of the Strangest Tales of the War . 


well as bankers’ credits which 
would ensure an annual subscrip- 
tion list of $2,800! 

The orderlies gave the equiva- 
lent of three months’ pay. One of- 
ficer gave a treasured 100 ciga- 
rettes, and they fetched $4each. A 
precious tin of bully beef brought 
$100. Artists gave etchings, oil 
paintings, and water colors which 
were auctioned for incredible 
prices. 

The men arranged all sorts of 
competitions for prizes to be re- 
ceived some time in the dim fu- 
ture. Ina “Help Yourself Sweep- 
stakes,” prizes ranged from a bed 
and breakfast for two at the Savoy 
Hotel, London, to a box of kippers 
from Nova Scotia. A prewar ca- 
terer, a prisoner of war, gave a 
two-tier wedding cake, to be col- 
lected when he got back to his job. 
A theater manager promised two 
free tickets to his movie house. A 
group of tea planters promised 
free tea for the club. 

An office was opened in the cel- 


a 
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raised funds to inaugurate a new one, 


. 4 By L. F. Daniells 


Lieutenant, R.N.V.R. 


lar where money could be handed 
in, questions asked, and ideas ban- 
died. Twelve beautifully hand- 
made copies of an explanatory 
booklet, Citizens of Circumstance, 
were produced and circulated 
around the camp. And the “law 
society” of the camp drew up the 
trust deed. They worked entirely 
without legal precedent, yet, when 
they got back home, their trust 
deed was accepted by counsel 
without amendment. 

The Brunswick Boys’ Club is to 
be set up somewhere within a 20- 
mile radius of London’s Mansion 
House. But there may be other 
Brunswick Clubs—in Glasgow, 
Scotland, for example. Ten per- 
cent of the funds now being sought 
by the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs to improve and in- 
crease their 2,000 affiliated clubs is 
to go to the Brunswick Club. The 
story of how it began at Oflag 79 
has electrified the 200,000 boys in 
the clubs, who, themselves, hope 
to raise $4 each. 
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No men bite dogs in these items— 
but the who, what, when, and where 
of common kindness is clarioned in 
every one of them. We pay a $5 
savings stamp for each such story 


used. Send yours in.—The Editors. 


Calling Card 


One day not long ago I parked my car 
near the courthouse in Miami and went 
off to shop. When I returned, I found 
a $5 bill wrapped around the steering 
wheel. “Hmmm!” thought I, “another 
family joke, no doubt”—and I scanned 
the courthouse steps for the grinning 
face of my husband or both of 
whom, being lawyers, are often in the 
vicinity. When I failed to see 
I got out of the car—and then | 


son, 


them, 


dis 


covered the dented fender. Someone 
had sideswiped my car during my ab 
sence and had sought to square ac 


counts with the $5 bill. "The sum did 
indeed more than cover the bump-shop 
charges. Remember—that happened in 
Miami, a city which, to judge from cer 
tain magazine articles appearing during 
the 
Mrs 


war, is doomed to wickedness 


FRANCIS M. MILLER, Miami, Florida 


Last Word in Courtesy 


A certain Rotarian from north of the 
Rio Crande was scheduled to 
radio speech in Mexico City, Mexico 
Mntering the building 
broadcasting station, he learned that 


make a 


housing the 
the 
studio was on the fourth floor—with no 
elevator service available. Radio-station 
officials who met the 
lobby noted that he walked with great 
difficulty. The four-flight 
concluded, would be impossible for him. 


speaker in the 


climb, they 


So—two of them made a _ packsaddle 
with their hands and carried the 175 
pound man to the studio. What was 


even more considerate, the speaker told 
me, was that, after listening to his 
speech, they carried him 
stairs—instead of inviting him to jump 
out of the window.—PauL T. Vickers, 
McAllen, Texas. 


back down 


Plain People 


Our car had mired down in 
mud, and I had walked through rain 
and darkness to a farm house. My knock 
roused an elderly couple from their 
sleep, but the old farmer cheerfully 
agreed to pull us out with his team. 
His horses, which were running loose 
in the pasture, refused to be caught, 
however, so—he invited us to stay all 
night. After a good night's sleep in beds 
freshly made for us by the farmer’s 


Kansas 
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wife, we found our three pairs of muddy 
shoes cleaned and polished, breakfast 
(with hot biscuits!) ready to eat, and 
the team harnessed for the big pull. 
Soon our car was out of the mire and 
ready to go. For no part of their bounti- 
ful hospitality would the old farm cou- 
ple take any pay.—PauL W. BuRREs, 
Burlington, Kansas. 


On Faith 

“Lady, you want them and you should 
have them.” The proprietor of a little 
art shop in New York was pressing a 
wall plaques into my sister’s 
hands. She had just explained to him 
that, having that day returned from a 


’ 


pair of 


West Indies cruise, she had no gift 
funds left. “Take the plaques now and 


send me the money after you get home,” 
he added 
even know me,” 


“IT live in Canada.” 


don’t 
sister answered. 
“That's all right,” 
“I know you'll pay.” 
he wrapped the plaques, gave my sister 
a receipted bill for them to aid her pas- 
sage through customs, and sent her hap- 
pily on her way with the coveted sculp- 
with the ever-refreshing 
knowledge that there still are people 
who have a deep faith in their fellow- 
NayLor, Essex, Ontario, 


“But you my 
the dealer replied. 


Over her protests, 


ture and 


men.—E. A. 
Canada. 

P. S.—She sent the money. 
The Third Soldier 

\ year or so ago a buddy and I went 
on a day’s auto jaunt from our Army 
camp and, because gas rationing was 
still in force, we charted every foot of 
the trip. All went well until on our way 
home we missed a turn and came out, 
after miles of travel, at the edge of a 
lake where a father and his excited 
young son were readying a motorboat 
for a cruise. Reluctantly, we asked the 
man for some gasoline. “Gee, Daddy,” 
asked the youngster, to whom the boat 
ride was a long-promised reward, “will 
they get into trouble like those two sol- 
diers we saw in the movies last night?” 

“If they don’t get back, I think they 
will,” the father replied, 

“Well, I can wait till next time,” said 
the boy. The father gave us the fuel 
and walked away, followed by his son, 





who kept looking at the clear blue wa- 
ter.—CorRPORAL Epwarp J. TaBor, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 


Byron Better Understood 

Having majored in Greek in college, 
I have made a hobby of forming friend- 
ships with several hundred Hellenes in 
many cities. One day recently my wife 
and I were stopping between trains in 
a town in North Carolina and as usual 
I fell] into conversation with the propri- 
etor of a Greek cafe. As we discussed the 
tragedians Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, it occurred to me that I was 
running short of money and asked my 
new friend to cash a check. “Sure,” he 
replied. “How much? Ten, 20, 50?” As 
I reached for checkbook, he said, 
“Quick! Run! There’s your train! 
Here’s $20. Write the check when you 
come back.” As we rode along, I 
thought: “No wonder that Lord Byron 
perished from exposure at Missolonghi 
on the Gulf of Patras in his efforts in 
behalf of these good people.”—J. P 
Bootu, Kinston, North Carolina. 


my 


‘No Sale’—but 

V. W. (“Joe”) Sears, Immediate Past 
Governor of our Rotary District, tells 
this story: In a store window in Visa 
lia he saw some furniture which was 
wanted for his office in 
Santa Barbara. Entering the store, he 
told the salesman he did not wish to 
buy anything, but would like the brand 
name of the furniture so he might order 
the same in his home town. The sales- 
man cheerfully supplied the manufac- 
turer’s name, and invited Rotarian Sears 
to sit in the chairs to test their comfort. 
“Then,” relates “Joe,” “the salesman 
performed what I call real Vocational 
Service: he insisted that my wife and I 
accompany him to a near-by dentist’s 
to see an office equipped with that type 
of furniture.”—A. BurTON CLARK, Visa- 
lia, California. 


just what he 


In the Arms of the Law 

A certain little teen-aged girl was 
new in New York. On one of her first 
rides on the subway she took a train 
going in the wrong direction—and then 
discovered that she had no money for 
a return fare. Panicky, she got off the 
train and began to walk. After miles 
of walking she fainted and when she 
awoke, she was in the arms of a big 
policeman with blue eyes and black 
hair. “Air y’u sick, little gairl?” he 
asked, and when she explained, he put 
her on a train and paid her fare. “If 
y’u have any other trouble in Ne’ York, 
little gairl,” he added, “jes look for an 
Oirish policeman!” In deference to that 
little girl who is now a very self-suffi- 
cient young woman—she is a USO en- 
tertainer in the South Pacific—l will 
sign this merely—Her Mortuer, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 
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With over-the-world settings: Philippine 


hero 


relations in America 


ICTION has the largest place on ow 
eading shelf this mid-Summer month. 
But before we look at some of the varied 
ind interesting new novels, there are 
wo books I want to note and to recom 
nend especially because they hold in 
such large measure the truest and high 

spirit and meaning of Rotary. 

One of these books is The Good Fight. 
by Manuel Luis Quezon, the autobiog 
iphy of a national hero, a great states 
an, and a true servant of democracy. 
This book throws fresh light on the 
lark early days of the war in the Pacific, 
and increases the reader’s appreciation 
f the gallantry and integrity of the 
Filipino people and their leader. It is 
yood reading for its shrewd glimpses of 
he great and near-great from. the 
United States with whom Manuel Luis 
Quezon had dealings: his sharp eyes 

issed little. Above all, it reveals the 
personality and character of a man 
vhom it is a lasting inspiration to know, 
a man whose steadfast vision helped 
mightily to make possible an interna- 
tional relationship—between the Philip- 
pine Republic and the United States 
which is in its full meaning one of the 





vorld’s best hopes for peace. 


A great international publishing 
house, the Macmillan Company of Eng- 
land, Canada, and the United States, 
celebrated its 100th anniversary in 1943 
by announcing the Macmillan Centenary 
Awards for the best book manuscripts 


submitted by members of the armed 





HIS college savings lost in a defunct bank, 
Spencer Logan became (1) servant, (2) mer- 
chant, (3) soldier, (4) prize-winning author. 
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Renaissance Italy 
Albanian life. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 


Race 


forces of the three 
countries. In the 
contest for the 
United States, the 
first prize in nonfic 
tion was awarded to 
the second of the 
two books which I 
wish to note for special recommenda 
tion this month 1 Negro’s Faith in 
America, by Staff Sergeant Spencer 
Logan. This book discusses the grave 
and immediate questions of race rela 
tions in the United States with truly 
remarkable insight, and 
breadth of understanding. It is genuine 
ly Christian in spirit, and wholly con- 
structive. Yet it is candid, definite— 
and rightly so, for nothing can be 
gained by refusal to face facts. 


fairness, 


I hope most earnestly that this book 
will be read by Rotarian leaders in all 
communities in which race relations 
present a problem. They will find it 
profoundly in harmony with the highest 
ideals of Rotary: the greatest and truest 
leader of his race, to Spencer Logan, was 
George Washington Carver, for his self- 
less devotion to the service of all man- 
kind. If whites and Negroes will work 
together in the sensible and positive 
spirit of this book, the future for both 
races is full of hope 


AN ARMFUL OF NOVELS 

And now let’s look at some books of 
fiction, for varied moods of mid-Summer 
reading. From the flock of recent nov- 
els, I’ve selected five that offer sound 
and widely varied reading pleasure. On 
the top of the pile is the latest work of 
one of the ablest storytellers of them 
all, W. Somerset Maugham: Then and 
Now. If you’re not right up on your 
Borgias and your Medici, an encyclo- 
pedia article on Renaissance Italy may 
be a good investment as preparation for 
full enjoyment of this narrative of a 
dramatic incident in the life of Machia- 
velli, though the swift action, the spar- 
ing but vivid detail, make the novel 
pleasurable reading with no such back- 
ground. The major achievement of 
Then and Now, and a very high one, 
is the characterization of Machiavelli 
himself: a portrayal that makes him hu- 
manly understandable, that integrates 
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TWO YEARS ago, when the late Manuel L. Quezon, President of 
The Philippines, whose autobiography is reviewed here, was ill in 
Miami Beach, Fla., this group of Rotarians cheered him with a visit 


him firmly with his time and gives 
both the man and his ideas—of govern 
ment and the State, of public and pri 
vate ethics—startling application to the 
world of today 

Some of the greatest problems of 
modern civilization, both in Europe and 
in America, are stated arrestingly in the 
dramatic terms of a skillfully told and 
absorbing novel which I have keenly 
enjoyed, Singing Waters. by Ann 
bridge 

The action of this story takes the 
reader from the diner of the Orient 
Express to a mountain home in high 
Albania—and makes him see and feel 
people and places all the way. In the 
actual information it gives about Al 
bania and its people, and about the Bal 
kan region generally, this book is well 
worth reading. But all its brilliant de 
tail of present and past is woven firmly 
into the decisively dramatic experience 
of a young woman who is very beauti 
ful. very rich, and very unhappy; and 
that experience is one very likely to 
have more than the usual story’s mean 
ing for the thoughtful reader. It is the 
sickness of modern society that Ann 
Bridge describes here, the sickness that 
comes from chronic surfeit of things 
and the loss of ideal values. Rarely has 
so forceful an indictment of the mate 
rialism of our age been shaped in so 
appealing and skillful a story. 

The other three of my five novels are 
samplings of the life of these United 
States: three books which have in com- 
mon their preference for the common 
experience of ordinary men and women, 
and a rather wonderful power to re- 
cord that experience with fidelity, to 
view it with sympathetic comprehen- 
sion. 

I called Look to the Mountain, py Le- 
Grand Cannon, Jr., one of the very fin- 
est novels of the American past I had 
ever read. A Mighty Fortress, by the 
same author, is a book of the same ex- 
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traordinary vitality and value: a book 
which possesses the very rare quality 
of revealing the hidden fineness and 
essential heroism of common people, 
without in the slightest degree falsify- 
ing or sentimentalizing them. Perhaps 
it is an even greater achievement in one 
way than Look to the Mountain, for it 
makes understandable to the modern 
reader something at once difficult and 
important for him to grasp: the mean- 
ing of the Christian ministry to a man 
truly devoted to it. The New England- 
ers of this story of two generations ago 
are as real and sound as the plain food 
they eat, the horses they drive. I think 
you'll like this book. 

A generation later, a big Middle West- 
ern city as background, and we have 
the America which Louis Zara presents 
in Ruth Middleton. Very close and ac- 
tual he makes it, that America of bus- 
tles and bicycles, the carriages and dray 
horses on city streets, a working- 
man’s home in the days of Bryan and 
McKinley. But all the liveliness and 
richness of this sampling of American 
life serve only as foundation for the 
amazingly sensitive and penetrating 
story of one girl’s life and inner and 
outer growth, from babyhood to young 
womanhood. It is a rare and delicate 
thing that Louis Zara has achieved here, 
this intimate story of the girl and her 
mother, the girl and her father, the girl 
and her brothers, the girl and other 
children, step by step and year by year. 

Louis Zara has written fine novels be- 
fore, of large scope and varied sub- 
stance; but this relatively quiet and 
simple story was by far his most am- 
bitious undertaking as a writer thus 
far. He has achieved it triumphantly. I 
enjoyed Ruth Middleton thoroughly and 
shall continue to enjoy it in memory. 

From the America of today, from the 
strident days and nights of a Midwest- 
ern mill town in wartime, comes the 
last of our three samplings of the 
texture of life in the United States: The 
Devil Is Loneliness, by Elma K. Lo- 
baugh. 

Something of the fundamental social 
change of two generations is summed 
up in the steps from LeGrand Cannon’s 
New England farmers to Louis Zara’s 
carpenters and storekeepers to Elma Lo- 
baugh’s mill workers: not altogether a 
pleasant perspective in some ways, but 
with the inescapable point that the 
mill workers are as real as those earlier 
Americans, and that they’re here now. 
Something of the deep philosophical and 
religious need of the whole Western 
world—perhaps of the United States 
most of all—which Ann Bridge de- 
scribes and diagnoses in Singing Waters 
is harshly real in the futility, the frus- 
tration, the loneliness, that are the por- 
tion of Babe, Mrs. Lobaugh’s big, warm 
hearted, untaught woman mill hand 
from the South. Babe's story is not a 
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pleasant one, but it is told with taste, 
with sympathy, with real narrative skill 
and power that make the novel hard to 
lay down and hard to forget. This too 
was a difficult undertaking — the fic- 
tional portrayal of a life elemental in 
both its needs and its frustrations, with 
a horizon pretty much bounded by the 
mill, the tavern, the overcrowded fam- 
ily apartment. I feel that it achieves 
its purpose, and that this purpose. is 
significant: essential, indeed, to a whole 
reading of today’s America. 


COLLECTIONS FOR SUMMER READING 


Some of the best books to take along 
on vacation are anthologies, which offer 
short and long selections, by many 
authors and in many moods. Excep- 
tional editorial discrimination has gone 
into the choices for A Lady’s Pleasure, 
which carries the subtitle “A Modern 
Woman’s Treasury of Good Reading” 
and contains an introduction by Ilka 
Chase. The generous selections in this 
book display balance, and there’s scarce- 
ly a wasted page. Nor is this book one 
to please the woman reader only, by a 
long way. Emphatically this is a wise 
vacation choice. 

Not so consistently distinguished in 
the strictly literary sense, but offering 
exuberant variety in its chosen field, is 
The American West, “A treasury of sto- 
ries, legends, narratives, songs, and bal- 
lads of the American West,” edited by 
William Targ. In the pages of this big 
book Mark Twain, Jack London, and 
Bret Harte rub shoulders with Conrad 
Richter, Stanley Vestal, and Marquis 
James. Especially fine, among the se- 
lections by contemporary writers, are 
Howard Fast’s story “Spoil the Child” 
and Haniel Long’s beautifully written 
essay, “Pifones.” 





For Boy ScouTs—AND THEIR Daps 

In New Mexico is Philmont Scout 
Ranch, a real Western ranch which 
was given to the Boy Scouts of America 
by Waite Phillips. Samuel D. Bogan 
took a group of Boy Scouts from New 
Haven, Connecticut, there on an expe 
dition which centered about archaeolog 
ical research, meeting scientific stand 
ards, in near-by canyon caves where 
human beings had lived a thousand 
years before. Mr. Bogan, a member of 
the Rotary Club of New Haven, has 
made a record of this expedition, a sort 
of composite diary in that he has drawn 
on the daily journals kept by the boys 
as well as on his own. The result is a 
book of real distinction—rather unfor 
tunately named, since its title, Let the 
Coyotes Howl, suggests nothing of the 
book’s high quality. In its pages we 
meet real boys, share in their meaning- 
ful experience in the presence of Na 
ture and of the prehistoric past, their 
growth under the discipline of science 
Mr. Bogan feels all the values of this 
experience, and conveys them to his 
reader in a book genuinely well written 
and deeply interesting. It carries my 
wholehearted recommendation to boys 
and their fathers, and especially to 


Scout leaders and boys’ counsellors. 
- * * 


New books mentioned, publishers, prices: 

The Good Fight, Manual Luis Quezon (Ap- 
pleton-Century, $4).—A Negro’s Faith in 
America, Spencer Logan (Macmillan, $1.75) 
—Then and Now, W. Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday, $2.50).—Singing Waters, Ann 
Bridge (Macmillan, $2.75).—A Mighty For- 
tress, LeGrand Cannon, Jr. (Holt, $2.75).— 
Ruth Middleton, Louis Zara (Creative Age 
Press, $3).—The Devil Is Loneliness, Elma 
K. Lobaugh (A. A. Wyn, $2.50).—A Lady’s 
Pleasure (William Penn Publishing Corp., 
$2.75).—The American West, edited by Wil- 
liam Targ (World Publishing Co., $2.75).— 
Let the Coyotes Howl, Samuel D. Bogan 
(Putnam, $2.50). 




















Captive Eagle 


Yesterday he was blood brother to an eagle, 
Setting his course by white and singing stars, 
Today he packs bread loaves in a market basket 
And sells green Summer captured in tins and jars. 


A pencil behind his ear, he wears an apron, 

And clutches an invoice to check the merchandise by, 
He weighs hamburger, frowns when he remembers 
That his silver wings once curved the lupine sky. 


And yet, sometimes when he hears a motor’s thunder, 

His head lifts quickly, his eyes are hurt and proud, 

Then his eager heart goes out from his duty-bound body, 
And streaks away on a crimson sunset cloud. 





—Alma Robison Higbee 
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“BY MIDAFTERNOON I was 
feeling a little off color and 
took to drinking a lot of water.” 


A true tale of the influence 
of a very wise man ona boy. 


‘fever Be One of a Crowd’ 


By LeRoy E. Turner 


Rotarian, Alhambra. California 


T IS HARD to believe that it is 36 
years ago, but— 

I can see him today as [ first saw him 
then—a gaunt, bright-eyed, dynamic 
little gnome of a man with a cinnamon 
beard and rusty gray hair. His quick, 
explosive stride always seemed to leave 
his loose, fluttering apparel half a stride 
to the rear. He was forever in a hurry, 
and there was always a certain air of 
impatience about him as if the sun were 
leaving the world behind. That was in 
the Fall of 1909—when I[ was a lad of 
16 

At that time we had a ranch, near Cal- 
gary, in the fertile wheat belt of south- 
ern Alberta. It seemed natural that my 
father, a retired engineer and a lover of 
everything mechanical, should have 
about every known piece of agricultural 
equipment from a potato digger to a 
big steam plowing and threshing out- 
fit. Crews were recruited from the in- 
flux of the harvester excursions. Here, 
men from all walks of life sought re- 
laxation, adventure, rejuvenation, or re- 
lease. Here, the tide of fortune swelled 
with a strange mass of human flotsam 
and jetsam. They would come out of 
the dawn, to bend to the servitude of 
the day, and disappear into the dusk. 
advanced and 
threshing season was just getting under- 
way. I was helping George Porter, the 
separator man, overhaul the concaves 
and cylinder of the thresher when a 
pleasant little voice with an [righ brogue 
piped at our very shirt tails: 

“Nade an anginair?” 

The surprise spun us abruptly about. 


Harvest was well 
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He parried our astonishment with an 
apologetic wave of his hand and flamed 
ahead: 

“Moy name ase Felix McKenna and 
Oim a stame alaktric anginair and Oi 
can run anything except women—” 

George recovered to blurt that we had 
an engineer. 

“Well, foin!” beamed the little man. 
“If Oi can’t be king. Oil be prince. 
Nade a foreman?” 

“No,” said George, “but we need a 
tank man.” 

“Foin!” exclaimed Felix. “Then Oj'll 
be prince consort.” 

George laughed, completely relaxed. 
“Damned if [ wouldn't just like to hire 
you to have you around. Where did 
you—?” 

“Oh, shure, Oi was akspecting that. Oi 
came from Timbuktu. When do we 
work?” 

“In a couple of days—maybe tomor- 
row,” responded George. “But don’t you 
want to know what wages we'll pay 
you?” 

“Oh, Oi Know all about that. You'll 
poiy twenty-foive cents less than the 
prevailing wage—if Oi would allow it.” 

So thus I met this most unforgettable 
character whose dancing eyes and laugh- 
ing mind seemed forever to review the 
world with amusement and barbed wit 
and homespun philosophy. And at once 
I felt strangely drawn toward him. 

One Sunday afternoon when the crew 
was lolling about pitching horseshoes, 
Indian wrestling, and lifting weights, [ 
found myself pitting my immature 
strength in the competitions. Felix was 


sitting on an upturned pail in the shade 
of the pump house, watching. Suddenly 
something stung the side of my face 
like a shot from an air rifle from the 
direction of the pump house. Felix 
curled a beckoning finger. 

“What did you do that for?” [ de 
manded. 

“For your own good, me boy. It’s a 
little trick of mine,” he said packing his 
corncob pipe with fresh tobacco. “Never 
be one of a crowd—crowds are rabble. 
The idea of you a mere lad weight-lift- 
ing and brawling with riffraff. Me boy, 
be an individual, stand apart from the 
crowd, and use your head instead of 
your back. Your worth from your chin 
up is a hundredfold your worth from 
your chin down.” 

One day after Felix had been pro- 
moted to fireman, the new tank man 
upset the tank at the creek and broke 
the wagon tongue. Of course, to ap- 
pear masculine, [ cursed. 

“Now, now, me boy,” exclaimed Felix. 
“Why don't you go back to school? Curs- 
ing is only the want for better words.” 

The season was running along nicely 
when one Saturday afternoon we pulled 
into the Esplin ranch and set up for 
operations. George Porter, who was 
chief of activities, declared we had 
turned out a big week and that we 
would lay off until Monday morning. So 
everybody stampeded for town in every 
available vehicle—everybody except 
Felix. I felt that he was eying me, so 
[ wistfully watched the last wagon leave 
for town, and yearning to join Jim 
Brownlee’s crowd. Felix said nothing 
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and very carefully left me to my own. 

About dusk I sauntered over to the 
chuck wagon to rustle a meal. The cook 
and his flunkies had gone with the 
crowd, but here was Felix preparing a 
feast fit for a king. 

“Oi like to cook,” he broke in. ‘In 
fact, it is a very good habit, me boy, to 
like anything you have to do. It rolls 
back the clouds to let the sunshine 
through. Oi have rustled a couple of 
nags, and after we eat we'll just ride 
over to a neighboring ranch in search 
o’ a fortune. You know, me boy, friends 
are always worth a fortune—and you 
may meet a friend.” 

“But,” I responded, “I don’t like meet- 
ing strangers.” 

“Well, bless me,” 
“you mustn't be that way. Meeting peo 
ple is fun. Each person you meet is the 
only one of his kind. It’s a game. When 
you meet people, you grow; and the 
more people you meet, the bigger you 
get. You look each newcomer over and 
say to yourself, ‘Well, just what good 
points is there about you that Oi would 
like to add to myself?’ Do this and you'll 
be awanting to meet people.” 

So thus, as we rode over to the C. C 
Ranch, I ventured on a new game that I 
found more and more fun to play 

The Robinson girls were there and so 
was Billy Klink—a puncher from the 
Bar U. Felix produced a harmonica and 
the dance was on. Whata night! What 
a riot of fun! And what music! Felix 
was a master of the harmonica, but 


ejaculated Felix, 


ever after its very mention was taboo 
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It was nearly sunup when we got 
back to the outfit. George Porter and 
Guy Manning were just turning into 
their bunks. 

“Did you hear the news?” queried 
George. “All the gang but three got 
likkered up and started to clean up the 
Seven of them are in jail. And 
coming home Brownlee’s gang and 
McFadden’s decided to race each other 
back to the outfit. Well, as they turned 
into Squaw Coulee, their wheels inter 
locked and both wagons turned over 
down the hillside, spilling 16 men. Two 
fellows have broken legs, one has a 
broken collarbone, and Brownlee and 
Orser, the engineer, are unconscious in 
the High River Hospital. We'll have 
only a half a crew for Monday morn- 
ing. Ain’t that hell?” 

“Well,” drawled Felix, “it all adds up 

a lotta men with a lotta time and a 


town. 


lotta money is always a lotta hell. Well, 
Oi guess that moiks me king? Am Oi 
right?” 

“Yes,” said George, “you run the en- 
gine. The kid can take over the firing.” 

Faith be it. And you would have me 
know that all this time Oi a been doin’ a 
boy’s chore?” Felix bantered. 

“So it would seem,” grinned George, 
“but it was well done.” 

“Foin! Those little words well done 
adds the nectar to the flower.” 

One beautiful Indian Summer day we 
had been pounding at a 300-acre field of 
very heavy oats and the old steamer 
was using lots of fuel and water. So 
Felix assured George that he and the 
kid could keep the old 
“teakittle” asingin’. And 
we did. But by midafter- 
noon I was feeling a lit- 
tle off color and took to 
drinking a lot of water. 
“You look like death at 
the resurrection,” the lit- 
tle Irishman remarked. 
“What's the matter?” 

“T think it is the heat,” 
was my only retort. 

Felix ponderingly 
thumbed the bowl of his 
corncob pipe. 

When the hum of the 
machine died with the 
last glimmer of the day, 
I strolled a field and 
bedded down in a grain 
stook. Here I could die 
(and I felt sure I would). 
It was something sniff- 


"I CAN see him today 
as I first saw him then.” 


Illustrations ‘by 
Wm. Aubrey Gray 





ing that eventually awakened me. It 
was the cook’s dog, with Felix. “Don't 
worry, you’re going to live—they al- 
“You storied to 


ways do,” said Felix. 
me this afternoon. Oi knew you had 
been chewing tobacco by the way you 
were drinking water and mopping you: 
teeth with your tongue. Come along 
Let’s go back to the engine where it 
warm.” 

The nausea was nearly gone and I 
stumbled to benumbed feet. Felix lent 
a steadying hand: “Take a tip from an 
old man, me boy, and don’t shackle and 
poison a fresh young mind and body 
with enslaving habits. Be thine own 
master.” 

“But you smoke,” I interrupted. “You 
have your pipe.” 

“Yes, me boy, Oi have me pipe. It’s 
me pet. But never do Oi smoke it. For 
20 years it was master of me, and now 
for 30 years Oi have been master of it. 
Oi just carry it to mock its power and to 
exercise a greater courage within me. 
The power of will is akin to physical 
strength—it requires exercise.” 

The season was growing late and the 
harvest was nearly over. The skies 
developed an overcast and a northwest 
wind picked up momentum and raged 
into a blizzard. The men got restless 
and weary of sitting around. At the 
breakfast call one morning, Felix was 
missing. In a panic I raced to the bunk 


house. His bunk was bare, his bedroll 
gone. On the padded straw lay an en- 


velope addressed to me. My worst fears 
were realized. Felix was gone. 

I tore open the envelope. In it was a 
message neatly pencilled on a plain 
white sheet—and two soiled, time-worn 
poems: Abou ben Adhem and the Lord’s 


Prayer. I struggled with the message 


through my tears: 


Long years before she took passage on 
the Great White Ship, my mother gave m« 
these copies of Abou ben Adhem and the 
Lord’s Prayer to carry always. I have 
done so up to now. Her boat is afar at 
sea, and mine will soon be leaving port. 

I wanted you to have them—and now, 
me boy, they’re yours. I hope that you, 
like Abou ben Adhem, may love your fellow- 
man and live in the spirit of forgiveness for 
the trespassing of Old Felix and his kin- 
dred. But always, me boy, have divine 
faith, deep courage, and high resolve. These 
will glow within you like a celestial beacon 
to light your way to useful manhood—and 
give you a wonderful excuse for having 
lived.—Old Feliz. 


I jumped on my saddle horse and 
raced the train to the station six miles 
away. But Felix was not there. I never 
saw him again. 

A few months later I picked up a 
Calgary Herald and on an inside page 
my eye caught what might have been a 








space filler: 
BODY FOUND 
The body of a man believed to be one 
Felix McKenna was found dead in a boxcar 
on a siding near Red Deer. Death is be- 
lieved to be from natural causes. Police 
are hunting for any known relatives. 


Often have I wondered. ... But, if 
not then, long since has his Great White 
Ship put out to sea. 
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® Rutin Ready. Rutin, a ug effective 


reducing the increased fragility of 

" blood vessels which may lead to 
blinding or fatal hemorrhages in case 
f I blood pressure, will 20 into 
full-scale commercial production this 
veal [The discovery that the green 
buckwheat plant is an _ economical 
ource of the drug followed a two-year 
earch for such a plant and makes pos 
ble the commercial manufacture of 
rutin, which is a bright yellow, non- 


toxic pow der. 


@ Superabrasives. A superabrasive com- 
pound for wheels or other cutting or 
grinding tools is made by embedding 
industrial diamond particles in a matrix 
which is itself highly abrasive. This 
matrix is composed, preferably, of boron 
or silicon carbide, mixed with nickel, 
chromium, or iron powder. The whole 
is pressed into the desired form under 
enormous pressure and heated suffi- 
ciently to sinter the metal. The produc- 
tion of such wheels is an English in- 


vention. 


@ Combination Plow. A plow company 
is now making a new combination 
which turns the surface of the soil in 
the usual fashion and is equipped with 


a cutter running about four inches be- 
low the base of the moldboard. In other 
words. it is a combination of the new 


cutter plow with one of regular type, 
and is said to combine the merits of 


both plows. 


@ Three-Way Grass Spray. Com- 
bining a weed killer, a fertilizer, 
and a fungicide in solution for sin- 
gle application to grass and pos- 
sibly other crops begins to look like 
a feasible short cut. Working at 
the Plant Industry Station at 
Beltsville, Maryland, two scientists 
tried out, as a grass spray, mixtures 
of the herbicide 2, 4-D, the nitrogen 
fertilizer urea, and the fungicide 
fermate. They learned that appli- 
cation of 2,4-D solution, with 
enough urea to provide 60 pounds 
to the acre, made the grass a strong 
green color within a few days and 
the weed-killing power of the 2,4-D 
was as good as when used alone. 
As a result of killing the weeds and 
feeding the turf, the yield of valu- 
able herbage increased 40 to 131 
percent in two months. However, 
when the grass got 90 pounds of 
urea to the acre along with the 
2,4-D solution, it was severely in- 
jured for a time. 


@ Secret Is Out! 3efore and during 
World War II the composition and 
method of producing “Eulan CN,” the 
German “colorless dye” used to moth- 
proof woolens, was a deep secret. Eulan 
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has advantage of nontoxicity to humans 
with perfect resistance to washing and 
dry cleaning, and can be applied like 
any acid dye with a regular dye bath 
or alone. Thus the goods may turn out 
colorless or dyed as desired. The treated 
fabrics become permanently moth- 
proofed and entirely odorless. Though 
Eulan is doubtless the best mothproof- 
ing material, it has the disadvantage 
of relatively high cost. 


@ Doubling the Yield. When, by a new 
strain of hybrid corn or any other crop, 
a farmer is able to double his vield, 
that is world news—and that is just 
what two University of Wisconsin 
scientists have done with their new 
Q-176 strain of penicillium notatum. The 
crop, of course, is not corn, but some- 
thing much more precious: penicillin. 
The scientists started with the North- 
ern Research Laboratory's X-1612 strain 
of penicillin mold and treated only some 
900 different samples with ultraviolet 
light and were lucky enough, in so small 
a number of trials, to produce a mutant 
that yields fully twice the usual amount 
of penicillin. Usually many thousands 
of trials are required before a really 
valuable new strain results. This all 
means that the cost of penicillin will be 
again reduced. 


@ Slick Slacks. A melamine-formalde- 
hyde resin can be used to impregnate 
the tiny hollows of textile fibers, there- 
by cutting down shrinkage and wrin- 
kling especially of woolens, and increas- 
ing the wear and crease retention. If 
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ENTERPRISING lads can now mold their own 
plastic toys or badges—or tees for their 
golfing dads—with this miniature molding 
machine. Pellets of plastic are fed into an 
electrically heated loading chamber, melted, 
then molded in a pattern at the bottom of 
the machine. The molder can be plugged 
into any electrical outlet and creates no mess. 


you do not like baggy trousers or 
dresses, this resin seems to be the an 
swer. When applied to wool garments, 
greater coolness, lighter weight, and 
greater strength result. The creases in 
men's trousers and the accordion pleat 
stabilized. The use of 
the synthetic resin will increase the 


ing in skirts are 


thickness of the cloth and decrease the 
amount of the wool. 


@ Driving Visors. Many of us have 
been using polarizing sun glasses 
for some time. Now comes the an- 
nouncement of polarizing plastic 
filters which cut out the glare of 
the sun on the highway, but trans- 
mit abundant light. These light 
shields are to be mounted on a 
lightweight frame which will either 
slip into the regular standard auto- 
mobile visor or into a special frame 
for holding it. 


@ Many Nylons. Nylons are not just 
hard-to-get stockings, but a familv of 
related plastics having imposing indus- 
trial possibilities because of extreme 
toughness, good electrical insulating 
properties, high softening vemperatures, 
low inflammability, and resistance to 
solvents. Nylons may be tailored to 
meet specific requirements in stretch, 
tensile strength, flexibility, and impact 
strength Toughness and _ flexibility 
make nylon suitable as a leather sub- 
stitute. Its high resistance to tempera- 
tures, flexing, and electrical effects 
should make it useful for rubber ap- 
plications to wiring. Its high abrasion 
resistance makes possible superior silk 
screens for printing of pigments on ce- 
ramics. In the form of coarse single 
filaments called “monofils,” nylon is 
superior to natural products for such 
articles as fishing leaders, racquet 
strings. brush bristles, and tire cord. 
Its high elasticity coupled with slow 
return makes it ideal for parachute 
cloth and especially for the ropes for 
the launching of gliders. 


@ ANTU. Rodents cost the citizens of 
the United States more than 500 mil- 
lion dollars a year and from the stand- 
point of loss in human life have taken 
a greater toll than all the wars of the 
world. To date there is no successful 
Pied Piper to lead them to the river, 
but there have been those who have 
tried. One was made as an intermediate 
for dyestuff, but turned out to be a rat 
poison. Actually alpha naphthyl thio 
urea (ANTU)—that’s its name—was 
first made back in 1925. To Curt P. 
Richter, of Johns Hopkins University, 
goes credit for selecting from several 
hundred thio ureas the one which is 
most effective and the one which the 
rats like the best. The reason for its 
fatal effect on rodents lies in their in- 
ability to vomit. It is so slightly solu- 
ble that properly made up it is taste- 
less to rats and only a little is fatal— 
actually as little as two-millionths of the 
body weight. 
* + * 

Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rorarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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ANTED: Millions of new low- 
cost homes—at once! 

No matter how you classify 
that hypothetical want ad, it blazons 
an acute need with headline force 

Lack of skilled labor, critical material 
shortages, and high costs will prevent 
standard types of construction from 
filling the need promptly. Therefore, 
why not reéxamine a time-tested meth- 
od that skirts all these obstacles: 
rammed earth?* It may not solve the 
problem for everyone, but maybe it will 
for you—if you can get unskilled labor. 

Just what is rammed earth? It’s not 
adobe. It’s not brick. It’s not stone or 
concrete. No, it’s simply a proper mix- 
ture of clay, sand, and water, all 
rammed or pounded together into a 
compact mass to make walls. When it 
dries, it becomes rocklike and resembles 





shale in appearance and structure. Its 
qualities are summed up by Ralph L. 
Patty, of the South Dakota State Col- 
lege, in this manner: “It would be 
practically impossible to equal a wall 
of this kind, which is almost a perfect 
insulator; at the same time being fire- 
proof, soundproof, weatherproof, and 
proof against termites and white ants. 
A rammed-earth wall made of satisfac- 
tory soil and stuccoed properly is abso- 
lutely permanent in its construction.” 

You need no expensive tools or spe- 
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m Why Ue Rammed Eat? 


This practicable construction method has been 


used for ages. If may be the answer for many 
who now dream of new homes and civic edifices. 


By Gina Allen 


Author and Educator 


CONSTRUCTION views show two types of rammed-earth structures: solid wal] 
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cial training to build a house of rammed 
earth. Anyone with strong arms and 
experience in making mud pies prob- 
ably can qualify. The principal requi- 
sites are a wooden frame to contain the 
wall and a couple of 15-pound tampers. 
Size the frame for convenience—say, 
about 2% or 3 feet deep and 10 feet 
long, with no top, no bottom, and but 
one end. Bolt the frame to your con- 
crete foundation. Shovel in four to six 
inches of earth and tamp it, first with 
a wedge-shaped or small-headed ram- 
mer until the soil is well compacted, 
and then with a large, flat-headed one. 
When your ramming produces a sharp, 
metallic ring, you’ve gone far enough. 
Shovel in another layer of earth and 
repeat the operation. 

\fter you've made a frameful of wall, 
remove the bolts, detach the frame, and 
slide it along for the next section. Doors 
and windows you either set inside your 
wall box or adjust the end of the box 
so that it is aligned with the end of the 
door or window frame. Use dowels or 
triangular-shaped blocks of wood to at- 
tach these and other fixtures like lamps 
and plumbing firmly to the wall. Hav- 
ing circled the entire foundation, step 


*See Houses ‘Dirt Cheap,’ by Selma Robin- 
son, THE RoTARIAN, August, 1939. 

+How to Build Your Own Home of Earth, 
John Edward Kirkham, 38 pp., Engineerin 
Experiment Station, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


up to a second layer. Repeat till the 
wall is as high as the plans specify. 

Success depends on two factors: (1) 
the soil itself, and (2) mixing it prop- 
erly. You can test the soil yourself, but 
it’s easier to dig up several samples and 
send them to agricultural experiment 
stations like the one at*South Dakota 
State College, which analyze them for 
a nominal fee. Experiments indicate 
that a sand content between 50 and 67 
percent is best. If the earth contains 
too much clay, it will crack in drying; 
if too much sand, it will disintegrate. 

To make it clot, the earth must be 
damp—just enough to produce a trace 
of water when a fistful is lumped in the 
hand. If the lump drips water freely, 
it’s too wet; if it crumbles under pres- 
sure, it’s not wet enough. 

Variations of the rammed-earth proc- 
ess have been developed. In Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, for instance, John Edward 
Kirkham, of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, after years of 
research, hit upon a system of making 
“bricks” of rammed earth and then ce- 
menting them together with an earthen 
mortar.? He builds his blocks in wooden 
frames 15 inches long, 5 inches deep, 
and 8 inches wide, ramming each block 
separately and then setting it out to 
“cure” for about a week. He mixes 
Portland cement into the earth in a ra- 
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tio of ee pints for every block. Then 
he prinkles the mixture with a copper- 


Iphate solution, using a pound (10 


cel worth) in 50 gallons of water. 
The ypper sulphate mixes the cement 
: earth better and also makes the 
blocks impervious to organic decay and 
T 

About ten years ago this one-time 
civil « neer built a modern five-room 


bungalow of these blocks in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas for $887.80. It 


is the forerunner of many others 
there and in Stillwater. Some are sim- 
ple cottages; others are elaborate two- 
story homes with glass-panelled observ- 


buildings, not because of any structural 
weakness, but because building codes 
designate only permissible types of con 
struction and specification writers often 
are ignorant of rammed earth. 

The same unfamiliarity makes finance 
companies shy about extending loans. 
The outstanding example probably is 
the United States Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. It never granted loans for 
rammed-earth houses, vet such con- 
struction was being employed by other 
Federal agencies. 

In addition, there is a psychological 
force, particularly prevalent in the 
United States, which impels those in 


on nothing more than an idea, some 
secondhand materials, hard work, and 
perseverance. 

Valuable assistance in the constru 
tion of rammed-earth dwellings will be 
found in the reports of experienced 
workers. Pamphlets have been pub 
lished by State experiment stations and 
Federal agencies, including the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau ol 
Standard and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs." 

Because rammed-earth construction 
requires no special skill, it offers a soh 
tion to other structural problems be 
sides private housing. It is especially 


d block. This 30-by-50-foot, six-room stuccoed house, complete with two-car garage, was erected for $2,300, if you don’t count the owners’ own labor. 











atories and sun decks. All cost less 
than half that of similar frame con- 
struction. 

Though rammed earth is usually con- 
fined to one- or two-story buildings, it 
has been used in taller structures. 
Sweden has some five stories high. 

Since before the time of recorded his- 
tory rammed earth has been used in the 
construction of homes. In Normandy 
this type of construction dates from 
3,000 to 10,000 B.C., while in the Rhone 
Valley in France rammed-earth houses 
between 600 and 900 years old are still 
occupied and in good condition. In 
Charleston, South Carolina, there’s a 
church whose dirt walls have survived 
two earthquakes undamaged. And in 
Washington, D. C., is a house built in 
1773 which resisted all efforts of a 

ecking contractor to demolish it. 

Records like these attest to the per- 
manence of rammed-earth construction; 
yet it never has been popular. The rea- 
sons are many. With material avail- 
able and free right at the building site, 
wall costs can be slashed an estimated 
75, 50, and 25-30 percent, respectively, 
under brick, concrete, and frame con- 
struction. 

Without benefit of commercial promo- 
tion or publicity, rammed earth has re- 
mained relatively unknown. Some cities 
inadvertently proscribe rammed-earth 
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the lower economic strata to want 
homes built of the same materials used 
by people in the higher-income brackets. 

None of this, of course, detracts from 
rammed earth’s intrinsic value. A 
rammed-earth wall 15 inches thick will 
provide a warmer house than any other 
conventional wall of the same _ thick- 
ness. Take that indestructible Washing- 
ton house, which had walls 27 inches 
thick. When it was restored, an addi- 
tion—not of rammed earth—was built. 
In Winter the old structure is 20 de- 
grees warmer than the new; in Summer 
the old building is camfortably cool 
while the modern section sizzles. 

The one serious drawback of rammed 
earth is the personal labor required. 
Heretofore you had to be your own con- 
tractor. That usually meant working a 
couple of hours each evening and on 
week-ends. However, the whole process 
is a mighty challenge to youthful am- 
bition. Veterans of World War II, cast- 
ing about for a business of their own, 
could do worse than putting rammed- 
earth blocks or monolithic walls on a 
mass-production basis. In the hands of 
an enterprising young man an old auto- 
mobile motor, some belts, pulleys, lum- 
ber, and scraps of metal might become 
compressors and jackhammers pound- 
ing out the blocks and walls in jig time. 
Many a successful business was begun 


Photos: (far left) Wide World; (ight) Mrs, Virgil Laird 


suitable for farm buildings, and it 
might well be the answer to prompt 
erection of “living war memorials,” 
such as libraries, museums, and com 
munity centers, especially in smallei 
towns, which in all likelihood could not! 
marshall the skilled labor needed for 
conventional construction, but which 
have sufficient manpower to mix and 
ram earthen walls or blocks during odd 
hours and on week-ends. Stillwater ha 
already pioneered in this direction. It 
community center is made with Mr 
Kirkham’s blocks. 

Shortages may plague the buiiders of 
conventional structures, but the mate 
rial for rammed-earth buildings is not 
hard to find. Just dig under your feet 
and watch that modern, attractive, inex 
pensive, fire-and-weather-and-vermin- 
proof, durable house or public building 
rise from the earth! 


*Rammed Earth Walls for Buildings, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1500, U. S. Depar 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
1937. 5c. 

Rammed Earth Walls for Farm Buildings, 
by Ralph L. Patty and L. W. Minium. Bulle- 
tin No. 277, South Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Brookings, South Dakota, 
1938. 

The Relationship of Colloids in Soil to Its 
Favorable Use in Pisé or Rammed Earth 
Walls, by Ralph L. Patty. Bulletin No. 298, 
South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Brookings, South Dakota, 1936. 

Paints and Plasters for Rammed Earth 
Walls, by Ralph L. Patty. Bulletin No. 336, 
South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Brookings, South Dakota, 1940, 
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Rotary Clubs 
5,826 


Rotariens 
276,500 


olary 





Fairs—there are all 
types — are popular 
almost everywhere 
in the world. For instance, the Rotary 
Club of PUNTARENAS, CosTA RIcA, recent- 
ly sponsored a fair for the benefit of 
French children and old people, through 
which they realized 2,000 colones ($355). 
The funds were turned over to the 
French legation, to be sent to France. 
... Besides recreation and entertain- 
ment, the Rotary Club of West PLAINs, 
Mo., netted approximately $3,500 at its 
recent Rotary carnival. The money will 
be used for community betterment. 


Behind the Music: Rotarians of Met- 


Concerted Effort BOURNE, AUSTRALIA, 
were given an oppor- 


tunity to score an “assist” recently 
when the Rotary Clubs of near-by War- 
RACKNABEAL and HorRSHAM staged con- 
certs in their respective towns, for the 
rehabilitation of service personnel. The 
concert party was engaged in MEL- 
BOURNE, and Rotarians living there were 
asked to solve the transportation prob- 
lem. 


From Fairs 
a Fairer Fare 


Many Clubs Aid Rotarians of Bris- 
BANE, AUSTRALIA, re- 


British Children 
ceived some mail 


which they are likely to keep. It is a 
bundle of letters from English school 
children, written to thank them for cho- 
colate and toys sent some months be- 
fore. They told, in their simplicity, of 
the sufferings which the youngsters had 
undergone. One miss wrote: “I am 
writing this to say thank you for the 
lovely chocolate you sent me. My 
house was blasted out by a doodle bug. 
There were five people killed and nine 
injured.” Included with the letters is 
one from a Rotarian, a member of the 
LYTHAM St. ANNES Rotary Club, telling 
of proposing a toast to the Rotary Club 
of BrisBANE. He wrote: “In view of the 





ry SR 





that BRISBANE 
of food... I 
well 


news just published... 
is sending 22,000 cases 
can you the toast 
received.” 

Rotarians from other areas are still 
sending food and clothing to help the 
needy of Europe. For instance, the 
Rotary Club of WapsworTH, OHIO, re- 
cently subscribed $300—which will pur- 
chase 4,800 pounds of a special relief 
cereal, or 2,100 pounds of dried whole 
milk. ... The Rotary Club of PAEroa, 
NEW ZEALAND, recently purchased 20 
parcels of necessities from the Club’s 
Sunshine Fund for immediate dispatch 
to England. Then members added to 
their weekly luncheon cost in order to 
send another parcel every week... . 
Not forgetting their friends in PLyM- 
OUTH, ENGLAND, Rotarians of PLYMOUTH, 
MIcH., recently staged a clothing drive, 
sending the supplies to the English Club 
for distribution. Also participating in 
the drive was the Rotary Club of 
LIVONIA, MICH. 


assure was 


The happiest Rotary 
Clubs are the busi- 
est; and the busier 
the members are, the more loyal they 
are to the Club and the ideal of Rotary. 
That is the consensus of the Rotary 
Club of Harrow, ONT., CANADA, since it 
started a recent project to sponsor—and 
build—a home for local Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides. A contractor member is 
supervising the work. 


Harrow Builds 
Scout Home 





The Rotary Club of 
WALKER, MINN., re- 
cently announced 
that a purebred dairy calf would be 
awarded to the Cass County 4-H Clubber 
who writes the best essay on how the 
4-H dairy foundation project would help 
him in starting a foundation herd. The 
first heifer calf raised by the winner 
will be turned back to the Club, then 


Purebred Calves 
Put Up As Prizes 





THE “GAY NINETIES” were relived at a recent ladies’ night affair sponsored by the 


Rotary Club of Leavenworth, Kans. 
retired to attic trunks. 
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Everyone appeared in attire which had long since been 
This bemustached barber-shop quartette provided the harmony. 





given to another 4-H youth... . Pur 
bred livestock is also being pushed | 

the Rotary Club of PULASKI, TENN. The 
Club has announced that it will present 
a registered Jersey heifer to the Gile 

County 4H Clubber making the he 

dairying record for 1945 and 1946. 


At least twice ea 
year the Rotary Club 
of TUPELO, Miss., 
sponsors a trip to an adjoining com 
munity. Upon receiving an invitation, 
the TuPELO Rotarians and their ladies 
make the jaunt, building friendship, 
goodwill, and business contacts. Every 
community which has been visited has 
said, “Come again!” 


Tupelo Hits Trail 
of Friendship 


Great interest has 
been aroused in the 
problems of world 
peace in Greenbrier County, West Vi) 
ginia, as elsewhere around the world 
The reason for the particular interest is 
here: The county’s Ro- 
tary Clubs, of which 
there were then five, 
have sponsored essay 
contests for the past 
two years for students 
of the 12 high schools. 
The 1945 winner was 
Jean Plunkett, then of 
RUPERT; while this 
year’s top prize was 
won by Pat Reese, of ALDERSON. Even 
greater interest and participation in 
future essay contests are anticipated. 


Youths Write on 
Peace Problems 





Jean Plunkett 


India Puts As elsewhere, Ro- 
Accent on Health tary Clubs in India 

are making progress. 
The AJMER Club has placed orders for 
medical appliances and apparatus to 
equip six centers in the city and give 
medical aid to the public; a hygiene 
bulletin printed in Hindi and Urdu is 
being distributed; and plans are being 
made to show films on health and sani- 
tation. . . . Sponsored at a local Rotary 
Club meeting two years ago, a scheme 
for children wards in a CALCUTTA hos- 
pital came to reality when the wards 
containing 50 beds were recently 
opened. 


Dollars Ease Rotary Club interest 
Way for Scholars in youth is reflected 

in many ways. Ro- 
tary-provided scholarships and loans 
have launched many a promising career. 
The Rotary Club of LEon, Iowa, is pro- 
viding a $100 scholarship to the leading 
local high-school graduate... . ; A plan 
has been inaugurated by the Rotary 
Club of MaryvILLe, Mo., which when it 
gets into full swing three years hence 
will furnish four $240 scholarships for 
four students at a local college. ... In 
FRANKFORT, IND., the Rotary Club has 
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ined a Student Loan Fund for 
han a decade, obtaining the funds 
itions by members in memory of 


i friends or relative The plan 


cently expanded to permit other 
Club members to contribute. 
leMSTEAD, N. Y., Rota Club has a 


Loan Fund to encourage youths 


g local college—awarded ona 
icademic ability, moral char- 

{ qualities of leadership. 
? \ Club of MIAMI, Fta., has 
led a si holarship to enable a Bra- 


dent in odontology to continue 

lies in the United States.... 
oh another international arrange- 
1 Past District Governor and mem- 
f the Rotary Club of PERGAMINO, 

NA, has arranged to pay for a 
nractice at a BUENOS AIRES hos- 


for a young Brazilian doctor. 

ned for a departed member, a 
ship is being offered by the Ro- 

Club of OTTAWA, ONT CANADA, to 


late and encourage students of 
chools to be more proficient in 
g. There will be awards 
$300, $150, and five prizes of $30 each. 
In LA GRANDE, OrEG., the Rotary 
ontributed all-tuition fresh- 
scholarships aggregating more 
$1,000 for students at a local col- 
The project is now in its third 


speakin 


s ‘Ship Ahoy!’ A year ago members 
at San Pedro of the Rotary Club 
of SAN PEDRO, CALIF., 

irked upon a meeting at sea. They 

ved themselves so much that when 
host, a fellow member and boat 

der, asked them to cruise again, the 
tation was quickly accepted by 40 


There was an informal meet- 

n the afterdeck, and entertainment 

tadio Comedian Bob Burns. Some 

them tried their luck at fishing, with 

ig to a member who hadn’t 
ed the sport for 20 years 


iors goit 


It’s ‘Welcome’ Greetings and con- 
to 45 More Clubs! gratulations are due 
45 more Rotary 
bs—38 which have just been added 
the roster of Rotary International, 
ind seven which have been readmitted. 
They are (with sponsor Clubs_ in 
entheses ) 
Merlin 
Newport 


Arcadia (Punta Gorda), Fla.: 
(Blenheim) Ont., Canada; 








IF ROTARIANS of Burlingame, Calif., find it difficult to keep their feet on the ground, it may 
be because of a recent meeting, held at the San Francisco Airport, when they made a tour 
of the ‘port facilities and enjoyed flights over the Bay area in this giant airship. 





PERCY D. BULL (left), President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Waikiki, Hawaii, and 1945-46 
President Henry Judd inspect the memorial 
fountain erected in honor of Paul Mead, 
long-time Secretary of the Rotary Club. 





NEW MEMBERS of the Rotary Club of Mary- 
ville, Mo., get an early and graphic pic- 
ture of the “process” of Rotary through this 
come-apart wheel devised by F. C. Miller. 


NO, THIS isn’t a nursery scene. It depicts the appropriate atmosphere which prevailed 
at a recent meeting of the Rotary Club of Regina, Sask., Canada, when 14 new members were 
bedecked with baby bonnets and served milk in benippled bottles—as an initiation stunt. 
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(Rockwood), Mich.: Parker (Butler), 
Pa.: San Javier ( Apostoles), Argentina; 
Charlotte (Pleasanton, Jourdanton, and 
Mavnard (Marlboro), 
Mass.; Karwar (Belgaum), India: Bal 
clutha (Dunedin), New Zealand; Glen 
coe (Watford), Ont., Canada: Hillman 
(Alpena), Mich.; Listowel (Stratford), 
Ont., Canada; Stephenville, Tex.; Kings 
ville (Middle River), Md.: Anna-Jones 
ville (Herrin), Ill; Leandro N. Alem 
(Apostoles), Kajaani, Fin 
land: Chester (Morristown), N. J.: 
Bellegarde sur Valserine, France. 

Bodo, Norway; Ringkobing (Holste- 
bro and Herning), Denmark; Biggs 
(Gridley and Chico), Calif 
England 
England; Penrith, 
England; England; Saint 
Omer (Lille), France; Rupert (White 
Sulphur Springs), W. Va.; Skiatook 
(Hominy), Okla Tarentum-Bracken 
ridge (New Kensington), Pa.; Ballard 
(Seattle), Wash.: Yarrawonga-Mulwala 
(Corowa), Australia; Shepshed, Eng 
land; Clayton (Eufaula), Ala.; Clinton 
(Fulton), Ky.; and Trelleborg, Sweden. 

Readmitted 

Pribram, Czechoslovakia: Haugesund, 
Norway; Hankow, China; Egersund, 
Norway; Ipoh, Federated Malay States; 
Davao, The Philippines; and Patras, 


Poteet), Tex.: 


Argentina: 


Todmorden, 
Blaydon, England; Redcar 
Denton, England 


Runcorn, 


Greece. 


Man and Boy! For several years 
That's the Plan Project Number One 

of the Rotary Club 
of Fort LAUDERDALE, FLA., has been Girl 
Scouting. Now the Club is launching a 
“Big Brother” plan as Project Number 
Two, offering every member an oppor- 
tunity to identify himself with the work 
of the local juvenile court. Working 
through the Club’s Youth Activities 
Committee, the members will be pals of 
boys who need a friend. 


Books, Magazines The importance of 
’ 


for the Aussies distributing recent 
issues of THE ROoTar- 


IAN to camps, schools, and institutions 
was stressed at a recent Rotary District 
65 Assembly in Australia. The idea is 
working elsewhere in the land “down 
under,” for the Rotary Club of SYDNEY 
has declared the first Thursday of each 
month “Books and Magazines for Sol- 
diers Day.” 


Tiny Tots Most Rotary Clubs do 
Turn Tables their part through 

the years to lighten 
life’s problems for tiny tots. Sometimes 
it happens that the youngsters can re- 
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verse the process—as they do annually 
in CLOQUET, MINN. There a kindergarten 
band puts on an annual program at a 
Rotary meeting. ... But slightly more 
experienced were the “speakers” at a 
recent meeting of the Rotary Club of 
the Soutu Sipe or St. JosepH, Mo. The 
program was a reading demonstration 
by a group of first-grade pupils. 





Care and Hope for Remember the pic- 
Crippled Children ture of the spacious 


“dream” haven- 
Woodeden Camp—which appeared on 
page 38 in THE Rorarian for June, 1946? 
Now comes word that the $100,000 proj 





THIS collection of honey, edible fats, and 
tinned meats was gathered by members of 


ect, sponsored by Rotary and other serv- 
ice clubs and organizations of Ontario 


Province is nearly paid for. The latest 
count showed the total collected had 
reached $87.000....A psychometric 


clinic for cerebral palsied children has 


been established under the auspices of 
the University of Southern California, 
rough the efforts of Rotarians—spon- 
sors, founders, and officers of two crip- 
pled children’s societies—who have co- 
sponsored a joint initial endowment of 
$5,000 for that purpose. 
\ crippled-children 
as started by the Rotary Club of SHapP- 
ON, PA., in 1923 was expected to run but 
Photo: Telsa 


program which 


the Rotary Club of Wanganui, New Zealand, 
and has been dispatched to feed Britons. 





ROTARY CLUBS Sse 
SURUSBERY SALE > 


Tages ering ete Aes frat boot 
seOnat Cheer t CMt bed 
« APRNE PRECTS 





IN SPITE of a drizzle, their sale was no 
fizzle. Rotarians of Manchester, Conn., 
turned nurserymen for a day, selling all 





manner of fine flowering shrubs, roses, and 
fruit trees, realizing some $200 for the bene- 
fit of the Club’s crippled-children activities. 





ROTARIAN A. H. Barofsky, of Ellsworth, 
Kans., knows now that his son Robert, who 
fell in World War II, lies among friends. 
He sought information about the boy’s rest- 
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ing place from the Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Liége, Belgium. The reply included 
this photo, showing a number of Liége Ro- 
tarians paying their respects to the hero. 


a year or two. Need for the service 
continued to grow, until the Club c 

no longer handle it, so a county 
society was formed to carry o1 
work. There are now more than ) 
active cases attending the monthly 
clinics. The society operates a si 

for children suffering from cere 
palsy, and carries on in many ot 


lines. 


Roses and Gowns As everyone kn 
Attract 200 Ladies Rotary Convent 
are an attraction f 
the ladies as well as for Rotarians. Me 
bers of the Rotary Club of Puna 
PHIA, PA., are still hearing about 
clever attendance stimulator wl} 
they instigated before the recent 
tary Convention in near-by ATLA» 
Cry, N. Jd. 
raiment style 
some 200 ladies. 


They sponsored a rosé 


show which attra 


Through their act 
ties, Rotary Clu 
around the wo 
find ways of placing a heavy accent 
youth. Note these typical exampl 
Rotarians of NEw BRITAIN, COonN., 
cently contributed $750 for the exp: 
sion of facilities at the local Boy Sc 
camp, including the construction of s 
cabins which will be named in hono1 
the Club. . Pamphlets were recent 
distributed by the Rotary Club 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA., welcoming retur: 
ing war veterans, and inviting them 
participate in the extension and expa 
sion of Scouting in the area. Bright 
students—119 of them—in the pub! 
schools of Borucatt, BRAzIL, were } 
cently rewarded by the local Rota: 
Club. They were presented With savin; 
books. ... Another successful vo 
tional-guidance day was recently held 
PULASKI, TENN., under sponsorship 
the local Rotary Club (see THE RoTARIAN 
for June, 1944, for an earlier report 
... The Youth Committee of the R 
tary Club of Moscow, IDAHO, recent 
culminated many years of activity by 
providing a fully equipped youth cente! 
with a full-time trained superviso 
thanks to the generosity of a Moscov 
Rotarian. . Backing the local Sea 
Scouts, the Rotary Club of ALBAN’ 
OREG., is planning to erect a clubhouse 
in the shape of a ship, on the shore 

a little lake near the city. 


They Place the 
Accent on Youth 


The entire member- 
ship of the Rotary 
Club of YorkK, Pa., 
knows that there is a Rotary Educa 
tional Committee in their Club. They 
know other answers, too, for the Com- 
mittee recently put on a program—a 
quiz program, that is. (Questions asked 
were somewhat along the line of those 
included in A Rotary Quiz in THE Ro- 
TARIAN for May, 1946.) 


Rotary Quiz 
Does ‘the Biz’ 


Limelight Past Presidents of 
Shines Again the Rotary Club of 

IRON MOUNTAIN, 
MicuH., recently basked in the limelight 
again. An important part of the Club’s 
recent observance of its silver anniver- 
sary was devoted to its Past Presidents; 
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ent silver-anniversar\ cele 


e Rotary Club of YorktTon, 


CANADA, Was noted "and wide. 
messages ime from 

in the Rot world, in 

il reinstated Clubs in Eu 

( were present from five 
( in North Dakota, U.S.A.., 

2” and Saskatchewan, Can 

Rota Club of BEAUMONT, TEX., 
red e Club in near-by Nacoc- 
back in 1921. Here’s proof that 
ynters are still interested in the 


ey provided 


their “child”: 
j silver-anni- 


t 


ertainment at its recent 


elebration. 
five living charter mem- 


kg or the 


f the Rotary Club of BETHLEHEM, 
present for the festivities 
e Club recently observed its 
rsary. 

Five of he 11. still ving charter 
nbe of the Rotary Club of LATROBE, 
| ‘ mong those present at the 
ecent silver-anniversary meet- 
é ee surviving charter members 
e Rotary Club of MADILL, OKLA., ar- 
ed e program when the Club ob- 

l cent 20th anniversary. 
Flags for One of the casualties 
Finland of the war for the 
Rotary Clubs of Fin- 
’ e loss of their United States 
When Paul T. Thorwall, of HEL- 
FINLAND, attended the recent 
( vention of Rotary International as 
coming District Governor, the 
problem of replacing them was solved. 
heir incoming District Gov- 
ernors the Rotary Clubs of North Caro- 
volunteered to replace the 19 flags 
(see cut). Cloth is so scarce in Finland, 
iid, that one can hardly buy the 
terial to make even a pocket hand- 

é 

No Guessing All guesswork about 


about Guests introduc ing guests— 
l 


if any existed—has 

removed in the Rotary Club of 

I Sprincs, CaALir. The Club recently 
iined a portable microphone, which 
nember carries around the room at 
oduction time. Each guest intro- 
luces | elf by speal through the 
Youth at York Interest in youth ac- 
tivities continues 


Keep Club Young 


high in the Rotary 
During the past year 


he Club has provided volunteers to 
erve at the Teen Age Center, helped 
ganize an aero club, put over a bird- 
use-building contest, sponsored a ra- 

youth forum, and supported two 


baseball teams in the city recrea 


tion program. 


Youtl ork is one of the long suits of 
the Rotary Club of BLUE MOUNTAIN, 
Miss., also. It is active in-supporting 
he Boy Scout, Cub Scout, and Girl 


helps send boys to 
them as Club 


scout movements: 
summer camp; and 
time to time. 


has 


t f 


SUS rom 
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A COMMUNITY Service project which will 
play a vital role in the health and welfare 
of Haverhill, Mass., is this operating table 


WAR stripped the Rotary Clubs of Finland 
of their flags so at Rotary’s Atlantic 
City Convention these four new North Caro- 
lina Governors (J. W. Butler, Holt McPherson, 


which the Rotary Club recently presented to 
the city and its hospital. The new table and 
overhead light cost approximately $1,700. 





I. M. Bailey, and J. D. Ross, Jr.) present 
Paul T. Thorwall (right), of Helsingfors, 
with a banner symbolic of the 19 their 
Clubs will send Finnish Clubs (see item). 


Che Rotary Club of Hartford, Connecticut, US A 
Extends Greetings and Felicitations to 


Che Rotary Chub of 


WE WELCOME YOU AS FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS IN EXTENDING THE PRECEPTS ANO 


IDEALS OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL THROUGHOUT THE WORLD WITH THESE GREETINGS 


WE EXTEND A CORDIAL INVITATION TO YOUR MEMBERS TO VISIT OUR CLUS WHENEVER 


NITY MAY AFFORD 


NEW Rotary Clubs outside the United States 
receive this certificate of greetings from 





the Rotary Club of Hartford, Conn. It is 
printed in English, Spanish, or Portuguese 
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NOT HILLBILLY, but what a band! These rhythmic Rockland County Rotarians really “let it rip’ when called upon for some dinner music 


, on a stray sheet of copy paper as I bounded 
into the office of my Chief, the Editor, one day recently, I 
sprawled headlong before him. “Haye you any other nice 
trips coming up for me?” I asked. 

“As a matter of fact, I do have,” he answered, accepting 
my prostrate attitude as no more than due him. “There is 
a story coming up at Nyack, New York, which should in- 
terest you.” 

“Mmm—Nyack, N’ Y’ak,” I replied. “What kind of double 
talk is that?” 

“They are having..an intercity meeting,” my Chief went 
on. “One with all the emphasis on fellowship—like they 
used to have before the war. It will be pretty typical of 
Rotary intercity meetings everywhere—soon. I want you 
there to cover it.” 





“HMM, LET'S SEE, should I lead with this one?” mentally mutters 
one of the devotees of the colored pasteboards in the card room. 
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Well, I was there, naturally—my Nyack friends whiskin; 
me straight from the station to a YMCA building that wa 
bulging with Rotarians. They hailed from the Clubs of 
Haverstraw, Pearl River, Spring Valley, Suffern, and Ny- 
ack—all Clubs within Rockland County, near the lower tip 
of New York State. 

Intercity meetings, I’ve always Known, are one of the best 
means of enabling Rotarians to extend their acquaintances 
and to enrich their friendships. I found further proof of that 
here. 

Since Rockland is a small county, these Rotary Clubs 
have worked closely together in the past—almost as a unit 
It wasn’t surprising, then, to learn the synonymity of these 
fellows and fellowship. 

Nyack had started the intercity meeting “ball” rolling be- 
fore the war, and Suffern had given it an added push. Now 
Nyack was carrying on. And how! Our hosts had engaged 
the entire “Y” building for the evening. First off, they 
served the 125 hungry Rotarians a savory and sizable din 
ner. Next they proceeded to satisfy their entertainment 
appetites as well. They offered bowling, billiards, soft ball, 
cards, and ping-pong—and everyone took part. If they 
weren’t bowling or bidding, they were judging or keeping 
score. Weeks before the day Nyack had sent representa 
tives to the neighboring Clubs to drum up interest. 

On a big scoreboard in the lobby, Rotarians posted Club 
scores throughout the evening, tallying as in a track meet, 
with first place in each event being worth five; second, four; 
etc. Event-by-event reports were 
greeted with grandstand enthusiasm. 
The final count showed Spring Valley 
Rotarians out in front, leading Nyack 
by a neck. In spite of the scoreboard, 
I know better: I know that everyone 
there was the winner. 

—Yours, THE ScRATCHPAD MAN 
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ANOTHER strike coming up—they hope. Tenpins tumble with regu- 
as these Rotarian bowlers fill the alleys with the 16-pound 
res Others try their skill at ping-pong, some at softball. 


SOME find their cue for relaxation in the billiard room (right). 
After the various competitions, hosts and guests alike assembled 
in the gym to “spectate” another sport—an exhibition of wrestling. 


Part of the crowd at the dinner tables—a session which is 
void of speeches and long on singing. At the conclusion of the 
gram the group topped the evening with more refreshments. 


. 
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Pounper HONORED. Pau P. Har 
ris, Founder and President Emeritus of 
Rotary International, was honored at a 
recent meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, IL, when he was presented 
with the “Chicago Merit Award Inter- 
national,” having been selected by a 
non-Rotarian jury of awards. Although 
the Chicago Rotary Club created the 
Chicago Merit Awards Commission in 
1929, this was but the seventh time that 
an award was made—in appreciation of 
distinguished service to the community, 
the country, and to the world. In mak- 
ing the presentation of the award (see 
cut), the Rev. Harrison Ray ANDERSON 
revealed that he had tried to discover a 
secret—the name of the teacher who 
made the greatest impression on the 
life of Paut Harris. The answer, he 
fotind, was Miss ANNA L. CoLe, who was 
his Bible-school teacher in Wallingford, 
Vt., and who is living today in a home 
for the aged in Rutland, Vt. After the 
meeting she was notified by telegram of 
her former pupil’s award. In his re- 
marks of acceptance, FOUNDER PAUL said, 
“I want to say how appreciative I am 
of Chicago. I love Chicago just as much 
as you men do. ...I am grateful to 
Chicago for all Chicago has done for 
Me. 


Living Memorial. The memory of de- 
ceased Rotarians and other prominent 
citizens of western Oklahoma is hon- 
ored by a “Memorial Book Shelf” in the 
public library in Clinton. It is financed 
in part by Doane R. Farr, trucking 
operator and a Past Director of Rotary 
International, who refrains from send- 
ing flowers to funerals and devotes the 
money thus saved for this purpose. The 
latest project is to provide the library 
with a complete set of bound volumes of 
THE ROTARIAN, ; 


Back, Plaqued. Now that they are 
back from service with the armed 
forces, four members of the Rotary Club 
of Hawthorne, N. J.—QuimBpy DEHArtT 
GURNEE, C. WILLIAM Dross, RicHArRpD A. 


é, 


vatchpaddings 





a 


Ruck, and THEODORE MArRTIN—know they 
were really backed by their associates. 
For proof: the Club recently presented 
each of them with a handsome wall 
plaque in recognition of his service to 
his country. All were commissioned of- 
ficers 


Hounslow Remembers. Admiringly 
passed from hand to hand at the Atlan- 
tic City Convention was a triangular- 
shaped heraldic flag from Hounslow, 
England. An ancient oak beam sal- 
vaged from the ruined Holy Trinity 
Chureh was fashioned into a frame 
for it by RoTaRIAN W. J. Lacey. JOHN 
MACKIE, an outgoing District Represen- 
tative and incoming Vice-President of 
Rotary International in Great Britain 
and Ireland was there to transmit the 
memento to Magor GeorGE D. Hart, who 
will present it to his own Club in San 
Francisco, Calif. Masgor Hart was sta- 
tioned in London during the blitz and 
made many warm friends in Hounslow. 


Fine Idea. When Rorarian CLIFFORD 
A. Ives, of Minneapolis, Minn., suggested 
that each Rotarian who fishes in the re- 
gion around Acapulco, Mexico, pay a 
fine in proportion to his catch, to pro- 
vide funds for breakfasts for school 
children, Acapulco Rotarians agreed 
that it was a capital idea. You can guess 
the rest: Rotarian Ives and his wife 
paid through the pocketbook, contribut- 
ing 52 pesos for having hooked 42 flying 
fish and two marlin. 


Honors. Dr. AMARNATH JHA, Imme- 
diate Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Allahabad, India, has been appointed 
chairman of the syllabus and the estab- 
lishments subcommittee of the contem- 
plated India’s National War Academy. 

Harry T. Goocu, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Troy, Mo., has been 
awarded the Distinguished Service pin 
by the Shell Oil Company for his out- 
standing service to the community. He 
recently found himself the president of 
a railroad after a citizens’ committee 





GENERAL officers of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland have been elected 
for 1946-47. They are (left to right) Presi- 
dent J. H. B. Young (accountancy), of Canter- 
bury, England; Vice-President John Mackie 
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(senior active—cleaning, dyeing), of Houns- 
low, England; Immediate Past President Tom 
Benson (senior active), of Littlhehampton, 
England; and Treasurer Herbert Schofield 
(education), of Loughborough, England. 





PAUL P. HARRIS, Founder and President 
Emeritus of Rotary International, receives 
congratulations from the Rev. Harrison Ray 
Anderson upon winning the Chicago Merit 
Award (also see item). Looking on is Max H 
Hurd, 1945-46 Chicago Rotary Club President 


stepped in to do something when th 
small life-line road serving the comn 
nity was about to be abandoned. 
Seven members of the Rotary Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, hold the Silver Beave) 
award, one of Scouting’s highest. They 
are WILLIAM LICHT, HERMAN C. AHREN 
HUNTER W. HANLy, Dr. Ear R. Bus 
Dr. E. A. BABER, OMAR H. CASWELL, a! 
M. E. Lyons. . . . Another Silver Beave 
is CLARENCE A. SNYDER, 1945-46 President 
of the Rotary Club of Delta, Colo. 
CoLoNEL K. R. K. IvENGAR, of Nilgiris 
India, a Past District Governor of R: 
tary International, has been nominated 
to the Madras Legislative Council (Up 
per Chamber). 


Repeats. For the second successiv 
year Past District GOVERNOR EDWIN A 
Bemis, of Littleton, Colo., has given th: 
Bemis Trophy for the best Club publica 
tion in District 113. And for the second 
year that award has gone to the Rotar) 
Club of Torrington, Wyo. 


Observers. Observers appointed by 
T. A. WARREN, 1945-46 President of Ro 
tary International, served at various 
meetings of United Nations subsidiary) 
agencies recently. Howarp S. LeRoy, of 
Washington, D. C., and CLypDE Marquis 
of Orange, Va., attended the Food Con 
ference in Washington; Wat.ter D 
Heap, of Montclair, N. J., Past President 
of Rotary International, observed th: 
Economic and Social Council session i! 
New York, N. Y. (for his report se: 
page 17 of this issue); and Amos O 
Squire, of Ossining, N. Y., a Past Dire: 
tor of Rotary International, attended 
the Health Conference in New York 
Nt. 


Romance. Rotary-made contacts ar 
usually pleasant—sometimes even r 
mantically so. Take the case of Miss 
Betty HUMPHREY, daughter of RUBEN: 
HuMPuHREY, Executive Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of St. Louis, Mo. At Rotary) 
Conventions she became acquainted 
with Francis A, KeTranen, of Beirut 
Lebanon, a Past Director of Rotary In 
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itional. Recently, when she met a 
from Beirut, Betty asked if she 
ROTARIAN KETTANEH. “Like a mem 
f our family,” the lady replied, be 
taking her outside to meet her 
er, waiting in his automobile. The 
er, EDWARD SALLEBY, a world trav 
immediately determined in his 


mind to make Miss HUMPHREY 

e her name to SALLEBY That came 
not many weeks ago They will 
ieir home in Beirut 


Accord. MAJOR STANFORD F.. JONES, an 
ary member of the Rotary Club of 
estown, N. Y., reports an interesting 
me experience while in India. He 
ently had an opportunity to attend 
ns of the Rotary Club of Delhi, 

e he found Hindus and Moslems 
side by side partaking of the din- 

hile the newspapers were full of 
discussing the differences of 


yf these peoples 


Combinatior., Pat BrRowN. a Past 
lent of the Rotary Club of Roscoe, 


to be at least twins. A 


bination actor, 
yy. businessman, 
in, and home- 
he recently com- 
1a character réle 
he new moving- 


ure production 
) n the Sun, which 


1 roster of stars 





yng as a prairie 


ce. In business life 


Brown 


operates a garage, 
on the screen he usually portrays a 
urd-riding, easygoing cowboy After 
rning from location for the latest 
e, he reported that he had a lot of 
showing “thoc2 Hollywood dudes” 
thing or two about riding 


Moon Shines. When JoHN W. Mors- 
EAD, Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Sacramento, Calif., was asked by a rep- 
esentative of the press for a District 

ynference highlight, he replied: “It 
as the presence and active participa- 

of Weaverville’s outgoing Chinese 
President, Moon L. LEE, whom the Con- 
ence itself had cited for constructive 
activities during his administration at 
Weaverville.” The result: a splendid 


ont-page story. 


Run Around. As introductions go— 
on and on—the one which V. W. SEARS 
received when as District Governor he 
made his official visit to his own Club, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., is one for “the 
ooks.” It was during his term just 

osed. He reputedly spent days per- 
fecting his speech, and was as anxious 

give it as his fellow members were 
to hear it. First, FLoyp.O. BoHNeTT, the 
Club President, introduced the Program 

lairman, P. P. CALDEN, who passed the 
introduction honors to WARNER Eb- 
MONDS. The game of “ring around the 
rosie” was on in earnest then, as the 

torch” was passed from Ratpu T. 
RUNKLE, to WiILMOT HUGHEs, to WINSOR 
SOULE, to Frep H. SCHAUER, and then to 
PRESIDENT-ELECT RUSSELL W. BELL. AS 
messages of congratulations for having 
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had the opportunity to hear Governor 
SEARS began pouring in from other 
Clubs, the Governor was finally being 
introduced, but the adjournment gong 
rang before he could get to his feet. 
Need it be said that it was all in fun? 


Memorials. The debate-of-the-month 
in THE Rotarian for February, 1946, you 
will recall, discussed various types of 
war memorials. That feature was the 
key to action for the war-memorial com 
mittee of Evanston, Ill, headed by 
GEORGE H. TOMLINSON, a Past President 
of the local Rotary Club. Attractive bal- 
lots were prepared, carrying reprints 
of the debate themes. These were dis- 
tributed to every home in the city, to 
be marked and mailed back. Those pre- 
ferring a symbolic memorial had a 
choice between a carillon tower, a gran 
ite shaft, or a fountain; and those fa 
voring a “living’’ memorial could choose 
between a memorial building, a library, 
or a memorial fund 


Always Room for More. One of the 
largest family groups from overseas at 
the recent Rotary Convention was that 
of Dr. MANUEL GALIGARCIA, of Havana, 
Cuba, Past Director of Rotary Interna 
tional. Comprising his own family as 
well as those of his two sisters, his en 
tourage totalled eight 


‘Landslide.’ Remember the items 
about Rotarian majorities on the city 
councils of Boulder, Colo. (March, page 
45), and Wolfville, N. S., Canada (May, 
page 46)? Comes now a report that the 
majority of Rotarian councilmen in 
Warrenton, Va., could practically be 
termed a “landslide.” Six of the seven 
councilmen are Rotarians: JOHN THOMA, 
DANIEL P. Woop, WILLIAM N. HOopbGkKIN, 
C. C. Pearson, J. ELwoop KNIGHT, and G. 
N. GouLpTHorRPE. Besides that, the 
Mayor, P. B. SmirH, Jr., and the re- 
corder, J. HUNTER BOWMAN, are Ro- 
tarians. So are the town clerk and the 
commissioner of revenue 


In the Bag. Baggage and Cubans 
were a combination that also gave one 
trainman a difficult time, according to 
Sitas M. Simmons, of the Rotary Club 
of Natchez, Miss., who witnessed the 
incident, while en route to the recent 
Convention at Atlantic City It seems 


that the Cubans became very dis 
tressed when their luggage was sent 


SIX PAIRS of fathers-and-sons in one Club! 
—Mobile, Ala. The fathers are seated and 
each man’s son stands directly behind him. 
The pairs are, from left to right: Gordon 








ROTARY leadership runs in the Ehly fam 
ily. A. M. (center) is a Past President of the 
Enid, Okla., Rotary Club; son Paul E. (left) 
heads the Pratt, Kans., Club; and son A 
W. is a Past President at Kingfisher, Okla 





WITH parental pride U. B. Blalock pins 
the Rotary wheel on his war-veteran son 
David D. Blalock, welcoming him as a mem 
ber of the Rotary Club of Wadesboro, N. C 
The father is a veteran State legislator 


Photo: Dubuque Teegraps Hera 





AN INTERNATIONAL “exchange” was re 
cently made by Rotarian W. E. Johannsen 
center), of Dubuque, Iowa. His son, William 
(right), has gone to live at the home of Ro- 
tarian Alfredo Chavero, in Mexico City, 
Mexico, while Alfredo, Jr. (left), is staying 
with the Johannsens and attending school 





and J. Roy Smith; C. A. L. and Harry Inge 
Johnstone; E. Roy and J. Roy Albright; T. J 
and T. J. Taylor, Jr.; Mark and Mark Lyons, 
Jr.; and Alexander and Clyde W. Foreman 
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to the baggage car. They feared they 
were being permanently separated from 
it, and demanded—in Spanish—that it 
be returned. The unfortunate conduc- 
tor understood no Spanish and had a 
few bewildering minutes trying to de- 
termine what the difficulty was, until 
the Cubans indulged in some very ef- 
fective pantomiming. The trainman 
leaned down, picked up an imaginary 
bag, patted it affectionately, set it down 
carefully, pointed to its invisible shape, 
then to himself, smiled broadly, and 


said, “O.K.” “Oh, O.K.—O.K.,” the v 
ried passengers repeated, nodding their 
heads in recognition of probably the 
only English phrase they knew. “Muy 
they said, returning 
seats greatly relieved. 


bien muy bien,” 


to tneir 


‘Rotanames.’ Coded, cryptic, picto- 
graphic, and all manner of bepuzzling 
es have faced the postal forces 
of “Uncle Sam.” And still the mail goes 
through. According to ROTARIAN ARTHUR 
M. LOCKHART, FRANKLIN §S, PAYNE, editor 


addres 





THESE four Burbank, Calif., Rotarians have 
much in common. All are charter members 
and Past Club Presidents, and have perfect- 


attendance records of 23 years. Left to 
right, they are W. S. Sandison, Ray R. Sence, 
Dr. Philip E. Zeiss, and A. C. Fillbach. 





“ROTARIAN SCHISLER” isn’t a very defini- 
tive term in Northampton, Pa., for the five 
Schisler brothers are all members of the 


! 
ING. ~ 


ON Cay 


WHEN R. G. LeTourneau (center), construc- 
tion-equipment manufacturer, was recently 
invited to address the Rotary Club of St. 
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local Rotary Club. They are, left to right, 
Elmer, George, Harold, Albert, and Lloyd. 
George and Harold are both Past Presidents. 





Louis, Mo., he asked these Peoria Rotarians 


to accompany him in his private plane. A. C. 


Volkens, ‘45-'46 President, is second from left. 


of the publication of the Rotary Club « 
Los Angeles, Calif., recently received a 
letter addressed thus: “Frank S. Payns 
714 W. Olympic, Rotangeles 15, Rot 
fornia.” Mailed in Long Beach, Cal 
it was delivered the next day. 


Christening. Nearly everyone is 
terested in a christening, whether 
be of babies or battleships. Rorari 
THOMAS M. Hayes, of St. Louis, Mo., y 
“emcee” at a recent event of this 
scription when a new streamliner train 
was given its “baptismal bath”—consist- 
ing of water from the Pacific Ocean ar 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 


‘Tom, Dick, and Harris.’ Turning 
his thoughts to Rotary’s international 
Convention and the election there of 
Rotary’s President for 1946-47, T. R 
RAMSPECK, Vice-President of the Rotary 
Club of Tuscaloosa, Ala., jotted down 
this Rotary rhyme: 

Tom, Dick, AND HARRIS 


A new boss we get at June’s meeting 

To preside through the new Rotary year. 
We'll give the new chief our greeting, 
But his job is too easy, I fear. 


A President who comes this year, to us 
Is a Cinch for the load that he carries. 
The last two and President Emeritus 
Were nothing but Tom, Dick, and Harris. 


Author. Dr. E. C. Beck, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Mount Pleasant, 
Mich., is the author of Lumberjack Tune 
Detective, appearing in the May issue of 
American Forests. 


Attender. One might say that attend- 
ing Conventions of Rotary International 
has become sort of a “habit” for FRep- 
ERICK C. VIESER, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Haddonfield, N. J. In June he 
attended his 15th Convention, and the 
third in Atlantic City. 


‘High Water.’ Most Rotarians will 
agree that it takes at least “plenty high 
water” to force the cancellation of the 
District Conference. That’s what hap- 
pened in Hawaii when the tidal wave 
swept through that area, causing heavy 
destruction, 


Reports. In a talk before the Rotary 
Club of Rockhampton, Australia, re- 
cently, Francis M. Forpe, until recently 
Acting Prime Minister, reviewed the 
contributions of Australia to the Allied 
war effort and discussed at length the 
interest of Australia in postwar prob- 
lems which will come under the pur- 
view of the United Nations. He recalled 
with pleasure having addressed the Ro- 
tary Club of San Francisco, Calif., at the 
time of the United Nations Conference, 
which he attended as an Australian dele- 
gate. 


Flood. Guy E. Spicer, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Bushnell, IIL, about 
whose pencil-collecting hobby you read 
in THE Rotarian for March, 1945, is still 
collecting. Fellow Rotarians attending 
a recent intercity gathering decided to 
stage a little pencil shower for the in- 
valided hobbyist. The shower turned 
into a flood, with approximately 1,000 
additional items for his collection. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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THE HARVEST 
IS DYNAMIC 


I. A world short of food needs any 
eassurance that the earth can be enor- 
ously fruitful, it should get in touch 
with Perry Hayden, of Tecumseh, Michi- 
gan. Here’s why: 

One Fall day in 1940, this Rotarian— 

ho is a miller—obtained a handful of 

ld Rock wheat. It was a cubic inch, 

360 kernels to be exact. This he 
planted on land loaned him by Henry 

Ford. The grain »produced fiftyfold. 
Withholding a tenth of it, he planted 
the remainder that Fall, and got 70 
pounds back. Each year thereafter he 
lowed back nine-tenths of the crop, 
ceiving 16 bushels in 1943, 380 in 1944, 
nd 5,555 in 1945. 

The first five crops were grown on 
Ford’s farm, the motorcar maker par- 
licipating in several of the harvests. 

This month 250 farmers in lower 
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13'* Ye.. Cover the Globe 
10°" Yr., Cover U.S. 
9** Yr... Cover W. Virginia 





6O'" Yr., 2,500 Acres 


5*> ¥en 2350 Actas “ps el 


4° Yr., 16 Acres 


TOP: Rotarian C. D. Finkbeiner, of Saline, Mich., donor of original kernels, tries his 
hand in the cradling contest featuring the fourth harvest , . . (Above) A graphic view 
of the year-by-year growth, with Rotarian Hayden posing beside the original planting. 


Michigan will begin to cut the four 
square miles of wheat which grew from 
the 45 planting. They think it will net 
upward of 50,000 bushels. 

It was a Sunday-morning sermon at 
his Quaker church that set Rotarian 
Hayden off on what he calls his “dy- 
namic kernels” project. He wanted to 
see the wondrous productivity of Na- 
ture for himself. Also he wanted to 
demonstrate the principle of tithing. 
The tenth of each crop he withheld he 
gave to his church. The tithe this year 
will amount to about $10,000; it will 


be presented to 165 different churches. 

But now the demonstration ends. A 
man and his land should rest the seventh 
year, says Rotarian Hayden, quoting 
another scriptural injunction. They're 
going to celebrate this, the final har- 
vest, at the County Fair Grounds in 
Adrian, Michigan, on August 1. Friends 
and notables from all around will be 
on hand—everybody’s invited—and one 
lure will be the “dynamic biscuits” 
Perry Hayden will serve. They will be 
made of wheat cradled, flailed, ground, 
and baked on the spot. 
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[Continued from page 30] 


end product is that more is produced 
than is used. 

Artificial photosynthesis 
useful—but I believe it improbable that 
it will be possible to turn all our food 
out in factories with sunshine and 
chemicals. Green plants are remark- 
ably efficient mechanisms for extracting 
carbon dioxide from the air. The 
amount of carbon dioxide in the atrnos- 
phere is inexhaustible, but the speed 
with which it can be introduced into a 
chemical system is uncertain. Not only 
may plants be able to do it better, but 
it should also be remembered that the 
leaves and stalks of plants are useful 
by-products we still may want. 

Closely related to these fundamental 
studies in biochemistry and physiology 
is the further application of radioactive 
materials to treatment of disease. 

Popular expectations for the treat- 
ment of cancer, it should be pointed 
out, can easily outrun what is likely 
to be soon achieved. Basically, radio- 
active materials from the atomic pile 
give no new means of treating cancer. 
Some types of cancer do not respond 
at all to radiation, are actually more 
resistant to it than normal cells. Radi- 
ation usually does not help much in 
cases of cancer where the malignant 
tissue has metastasized, or spread 
through the body. In such cases more 
effective alleviation has come frequently 
from other procedures, such as adjust- 
ment of the sex-hormone output. 

There is, of course, always the remote 
possibility that a simple key reaction 
may be discovered with the aid of trac- 
ers that will provide the means of cur- 
ing cancer. But the likelihood is that 
advances will come from solid, funda- 
mental research, with the sum total of 
many pieces of independent investiga- 
tion contributing to the ultimate solu- 
tion. 

Not all this progress will be made 
with the radioactive isotopes. The be- 
tatron X ray, for example, gives more 
dosage at certain depths than does the 
ordinary X ray, and so is more effective 
in treating deep-seated tumors. The 
giant cyclotrons now being built will 
emit beams of extremely high energy 
protons of 100 to 150 million electron 
volts, which penetrate deeply enough 
for use on deep tumors. They have also 
the desirable characteristic that they 
are much more effective at a depth than 
at the skin surface, because as the pro- 
tons penetrate, they lose energy and 
velocity. At low velocities they are 
more likely to knock electrons out of 
the orbits of the molecules of the tissue 
to produce the ionization and other 
physical disturbances which probably 


would be 
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By-Products of the Atomic Bomb 


initiate the desired damage to the tissue 
we wish to destroy. This beam has the 
additional advantage of cutting off 
sharply at a certain depth, and by ma- 
nipulating this point it is possible to 
irradiate only to the depth of the tumor, 
and not into the normal tissue beyond 
it. Likewise, the width of the beam 
can be regulated so that less normal 
tissue is irradiated than by present con- 
ventional methods. 

Radiation therapy may, however, be 
advanced by the use of tracers to find 
substances which selectively localize in 
the cancer tissue. If such a substance 
could be found, one might prepare it 
with a radioactive atom in the molecule, 
thus localizing the radiation in the can- 
cer tissue. 

A considerable number of experi- 
ments have already been made in using 
radioactive isotopes that will localize 
in the cancer cells. [odine tends to 
concentrate in the thyroid, and a radio- 
active isotope of iodine has been used 
to treat cancerous thyroid. Similarly, 
radioactive phosphorous has been used 
in leukemia, which can be roughly de- 
scribed as a cancer of the blood. The 
phosphorous is easily administered by 
mouth or injection; it does not give the 
unfavorable reaction which sometimes 
results from X-ray exposure, and though 
it may not actually extend the life of 
the patient, it makes the period of his 
life comfortable so that he may continue 
his activity until the last stage of the 
disease. 

Radioactive strontium has been used 
likewise to treat tumors of the bone, 
but because there are two of these iso- 
topes, which are usually produced to- 
gether and cannot be readily separated, 





the isotope with a long period of radio 
activity must be used with the isotone 
of short life, and so there is some da) 
ger in its use. Many more developments 
in this localized treatment by isotop, 
will be forthcoming because of the 
creased research now possible. 

Tagging of drugs will be another ey 
tensive field of study. By substituting 
a radioactive isotope for a norn 
atomic constituent of a drug mole: 
where and how it reacts may be asc; 
tained. The mechanism by which 
sulfa compounds or penicillin act is 1 
known; there are theories as to hoy 
but their proof has not been made. |t 
may be that such investigation may 
result in modification of the drugs 
themselves, to concentrate the effective 
constituents and remove those whic! 
are of no value. Such questions may b¢ 
answered by using tagged atoms of 
various kinds. As with drugs, the man 
ner in which vitamins are used by the 
body can be studied with the tagged 
atoms. 

This series of examples in all fields 
could be extended almost indefinitely, 
for already there has been rapid ex 
pansion of the activity and the litera 
ture in these new areas. 

It is entirely possible that some 
immediately spectacular results will be 
obtained from the extension of investi 
gation with radioactive materials. But 
it is more likely that the results at first 
may seem disappointing to the public 
for the kind of work which is being 
planned concerns investigation of fun- 
damental problems. What will be done 
with isotopes will probably seem just 
as remote and impractical to those who 
are not scientists as was the succession 
of basic discoveries which made atomi 
disintegration possible. These went 
generally unnoticed, and only the total 
result—the atomic bomb—was spectac 
ular to those outside the area of physics 





Odd Shots 





Have you a photo outstanding for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the- 
ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editor of The Ro- 
tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember—it must be different! 











HEREDITARY fears are sublimated in a plate of supper when deer and dog dine togethe: 
in Jackson Hole, Wyo. The photo was made by Mrs. P. C. Hansen, wife of a local Rotarian 
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[Contir ued from page 3] 


n or plutonium necessary to 
such a reaction As I see it, 
juite parallel to what takes place 
Rotarians—whose combined ef 
) world society to come will be 

that of atomic energy 
iw material used at Oak Ridge. 
esset where material for atomic 
ide, is uranium, a metal 


ynstantly radiates energy, but at 
1 rate as to produce small effect 
irroundings, just as most men 
small effect on their environ 


scientists put a large number of 


f uranium together under spe 
onditions, in what is called a “re 
nile Under these conditions, 
ons from one piece of uranium 
iptured by the atoms of another 
d become a part of the hard, dense 
of such target atoms. When the 
is of an atom has captured a par 
he nature of that atom is changed 
by increased radiation it affects 
itoms in what is called a “chain 
mn Heat is generated and part 
iranium is transmitted to an en- 
new element which has been 
ed plutonium. It is plutonium 
ch, under certain conditions, re- 


( atomic energy beyond our power 
prehend. 
Is this not exactly what happens in 
iry when one man influences an- 
é ind he still others? This is a 
ain reaction” the warmth of which 
ve call Rotary fellowship, and out of 
lich come the inspiration and energy 
community and world service. 
is Known that since the first test 
omb was exploded in New Mexico, 
specks of radioactive matter have been 
ippearing in paper products, where they 
ived as dust particles, rain-washed 
ym the air into streams, the water of 
vhich is used in paper making. Again, 
s this not like the remote and unex- 
rected influence which is unconsciously 
spread by Rotary activities? 
‘wo atomic bombs did much to stop 
ie power and influence of 
totary can profoundly affect the world 
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Re: Short Change and Honesty 
By Grorce E. Carrotuers, Rotarian 
Educator 

inn Arbor, Michigan 
My fellow schoolman Clarence G. 

Manning is wrong [see affirmative reply 
Is Business Honesty Declining?, the 

ebate-of-the-month, THE Rorarian for 

May]. Business honesty is not declin 

ng At least not so far as making 

hange is concerned. Records made dur- 
ing the 18 years I have been travelling 
in and out of Michigan show that the 
customer is more often long-changed 
than short-changed. 

for example, in St. John’s some time 
igo | handed a woman attendant a $5 
bill in payment for a doliar’s worth of 
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The Human Map of Misery* 


The human map of misery stands in bold relief 
With famine scaling mountains, and dire privation rmutlin 
ig dales; 


The legend of the map shows where to find the skeletonal 


Of cultures which once breathed life 

Of cultures which now stand deprived, yet still stand, and 
stand alone 

Of cultures dying on their desiccated knees holding fast 
to the pauper’s cup with bony, dry-stalk hands 

And of cultures which are large and fat, waddling in their 
complacency, smugly eating their loaves of bread, 


md tossing the s¢ raps into swaying heaps of garbage 


The human map of misery outlines the awesome aspect 
Of human bodies feeding upon themselves, 
Of bones stuck out in angular relief against world-ancient 


eyes, glazed with an unsmilina glare 


The human map of misery 

Points west to the land of the brave, home of the food, 

Points east to the land of starvation, home of privation 

Points up to speedy famine relief. 

Points down to disaster ... hell - the everlasti 0g le- 
struction of peace ... destruction of man! 


ai 


This is the fearsome tale drawn to scale 











On the human map of misery. 
—HELEN SuE ISELY 
* Inspired by a map titled The Pattern of Hunger in an article 

Starving Must Stop’. by Clinton P. Anderson, THE RoTarian, May, 

1946 
gasoline. She handed back five ones, a sSo-cent lunch, he gave back what 
but was mighty grateful when the extra seemed at the moment too much change 
dollar was returned to her. Some time Before going out of the door and with 
ago in Cleveland I gave the cashier in the money still in my hand, I said, “I 
a chain cafeteria a $5 bill to pay for a guess you have made a mistake in 
55-cent lunch. He gave me 45 cents, change.” The proprietor at the cash 
which I placed in my pocket, then pro- register replied, “No, I didn’t. We don't 
ceeded to eat my lunch. After return- make mistakes here.” The $1.65 which 


ing to my office, I realized that I had he had given in change for the dollar 
been short-changed. When asked about bill found its way into my pocket as I 
it, the cashier requested that I return went on my way 

the next day since they would be able 

to discover the mistake in the evening 

when they checked up. But they were An Outpost of Rotary 


not long on money the next day and I Described by J. M. Miter, Rotarian 

was out $4. : Manager, Adelaide Shipping Co. 
Several weeks later in the same cafe- Fremantle, Australia 

teria the cashier asked whether I had We Rotarians “down under” hope 


been in their place of business before that all readers of THE ROTARIAN became 
and whether [ had asked about being a bit more informed on our continent 
short-changed. When I replied in the’ as a result of the rotogravure section 
affirmative, he took from the cash regis- on Australia in the June issue. The 
ter $4 and handed it tome. Hesaidthat 64th Rotary District, part of Australia, 
a few days after I had been in on the is probably the farthest District from 
previous occasion they had discovered Chicago: as the crow flies in a south 
four rolls of dimes in one corner of the westerly direction, it is about 9,300 
cash register which they had previously miles, and 12,000 miles or so if the crow 
overlooked. They had been holding the would fly southeasterly to the gateway 
money all that time hoping I might hap- of Western Australia and the port 
pen in again and that they might recog- of Fremantle. During the war: just con 
nize me. cluded it was the port of Fremantie 

One day in Ann Arbor I counted, as | which became so well Known to the 
walked toward the door of the bank, six United States Navy and merchant fleet 
new $10 bills received from the woman Merchantmen called in hundreds to fuel 


cashier for a $50 check. When I re- and store on their way from the States 
turned to the window, made the expla to aid Russia via the Persian Gulf and 
nation, and returned the extra $10 bill, to bring supplies to the Burma front 

the cashier was profusely grateful. Fremantle, almost wholly a port of 


Many, many other instances might be call for British ships before 1942, sud- 
cited; here is just one more. When [_ denly began to feel the growing spread 
handed a dollar bill to the proprietor of of the United States maritime power, 
an Indiana restaurant, in payment for some 370 Liberty ships alone using the 
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port in one year. It was a common 
sight to see these all-welded ships with 
their decks carrying an 
sortment of equipment, tanks, barges 
vans, airplanes—in fact, anything which 
could not be stored below dec} 


amaZing as 


We grew accustomed to all the vast 
needs of keeping in service one of the 
most important striking forces in the 
Pacific. At one stage up to December 
1943, submarines of the United States 
Seventh Submarine Fleet operating 
from Fremantle sank more than one 
million tons of Japanese’ shipping 
When joined by Royal Navy subs in 
1944, the sinkings grew until V-J Day 
when it became known that the port of 
Fremantle had been the base for sub 


marines accounting for sinking or dam 
aging some 6% million tons of Japanese 
shipping of all kinds—truly a factor in 
the Pacific war; we have 
derful memories of the men who played 
such a great part in one of the greatest 
fight-backs in the history of war. The 
port is settling down 
on the food front and 
15 million bushels of cereals to feed a 
starving Europe and Asia. 

The Rotary Club of Fremantle 
its 46 members, was able at its weekly 
meetings to entertain and 
Rotary hand of friendship to all 
to join us. Frequently a visitor would 
mention his home town in the 
of the U.S.A. and we found many sons 


sOme won 


again, fighting 


shipping 


some 


with 


extend the 


able 


heart 
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of Rotarians as our guests. U.S. Navy 
men married some 600 of our girls from 
Western Australia, who are 
into effect 


this State, 


helping to carry Rotary’s 


Fourth Object 


Beach's Position ‘Endorsed’ 
By ARTHUR B. DALE, Rotarian 


ite? 
lé j. Michigan 
vould like to record my endorse 


ment of Reuel W 
revisions of the Four Objects of Rotary 


Beach's position on 


as set forth in THE Rotarian for April 
[Needed: A Substitute for ‘Service’]. 
Its greatest value in my opinion is that 
it translates the present statement from 


more forceful 
One cannot 
~mMmu- 


in excellent ideal to a 
dynamic for its realization 
consistently advocate a program of 
tual understanding prompted by 
will” without following it by his utmost 
efforts to realize it. Faith is only dem- 
works, especially in the 
critical situation in which the world 
finds itself in practically every com- 
munity and nation. 

can a program for effective ac- 
best realized? 


good- 


onstrated by 


How 


tion be 


Adopt Golden Rule As Object 


Suggests J. H. Norton, Rotarian 
Railroad Traffic Manager 

Voncton, New Brunswick, Canada 

I have been greatly interested in read- 


nalela. 
fine men’: relate! 


abiielelare! 


EAU ” 


SON AVENUE, AT 49th STREET, N. Y 











ing some of the Talking It Over 

ments on Reuel W. Beach’s arti 

THE Rotarian for April [Needed 
Substitute for ‘Se rvice’] on the 

ernizing or rewriting of the Object 
Rotary My thereto 


tarian of almost 30 years’ standing 


reaction 


at one time a member of the same 


tary Club as and a great admire 
Donald A. MacRae, of Halifax 

Scotia, author of the present F‘ 
Object—is that if any change is des 


necessary or advisable in Rotary 


jects, why not go all-out and make 
Objects still more brief and cor 
that is, by adopting the Golden R 


do unto others, etc.—as the Object 
Rotary, which, I consider, covers eve 
thing we are trying to say or ex} 
in perhaps more flowery language 
certainly more convincingly? 


Yes—the Golden Rule! 


Agrees BILL SETZER, Rotarian 

Supt., Foundry and Machinery C« 

Johnson City, Tennessee 

May I add my voice to the opposit 
to Reuel W. Beach’s suggestions for 
proving” the Four Objects of Rota 

In the first place, Rotary actually } 
not four, but only one Object. Ti} 
Object is service. 

In the second place, the size of t) 


Object is such as to make it com) 
hend all the subsidiary expressions we 
use to point up some of the highlig 


of it. 

The so-called Four Objects of Rota 
are only Rotary’s expression of the ] 
mary directions in which it intends 
encourage and foster the ideal of sé 
ice. 

There are some short, simple wo! 
in the English language that can be ce 
scribed only as “noble.” Among the 
are “faith, hope, charity—but the grea 
est of these is charity,” and the close 
word to “charity” is “service.” For « 
purpose it is even better, for it neithe 
casts nor implies a reflection on the 
recipient. 





In that pluperfect little 13th chap 
ter of First Corinthians, the Aposti 
Paul, the greatest intellectual of his 


time, undertook to define the wor 
“Charity”—“Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels... .” He 
devoted the entire chapter to that def 
nition and still said quite clearly be 
tween the lines that the chapter was i! 
adequate, for he said that “charity” wa 
perfection and he had not attained 
that. 
The 
of the 


editors of the Revised Versi: 
New Testament substituted th« 
word “love” for the word “charity” i 
that chapter. It was a mistake of the 
first order, for “love” has a multitude « 
meanings, while “charity” means a mu 
titude of things. 

Go to the 13th chapter of First Corin 
thians in the King James Version an: 
you will get an idea of what I am trying 
to say. If you substitute “service” fi 
“charity,” it almost fits. 

“Mutual understanding,” “goodwill,’ 
and “peace,” and all the other words 
in the Four Objects of Rotary are onl) 
parts of the whole, and that whole is 
service. 

Perhaps it can be improved upon, but 
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that no improvements have 
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n Getting Along with Russia 
Bert E. MERRIAM, Rotarian 
id Writer 
Vorrisville, Vermont 
the excellent article by Grove 
rson in THE RoTARIAN for Febru- 
[Let's Understand Russia], I should 
o express my emphatic approval. 
in 1919-1923 I had the pleasure 
vending three and a half years in 


livostok. During two Winters, 
November 1 to May 1 lived with 
russian family. It was a refugee 
e husband an officer in the 

Army I spoke little Russian, 

nly one member of the family 


1 little English. Had we all been 
to speak a common language, it 
ld not have been difficult to imagine 
f living in the days of my an- 


iat we need to do is to get to- 


el This can be done in several 
ly any American cities and 
here there is a Rotary Club, 

ire Russians Let’s invite them 


ceasionally and be friends. It is 

») become acquainted with them. 
appreciate the favors shown them. 
ich attention were shown them, 


it would soon get back to their 
in Russia. We need to know 
customs and habits, and they need 


now ours 


Then, again, in cities where there are 
cated Russians living, classes could 
formed to teach the Russian lan- 
gre And, also, classes under the di- 


tion of the Rotary Club could be 
ed to teach English to the Rus- 

I know from experience in Si- 

ia that this can be easily done. For 
mths I conducted a class of 40 into 
ne of the intricacies of the English 
guage And, let me tell you, the 
glish language is much harder than 
he Russian I often served light re- 
eshments, and made this the basis of 
e lesson If I were to be sent to 
to teach English, I would con- 
luct a class in the same manner. A 
rood teacher can do more to weld na- 
tions together than any other person. 
‘he Rotary Clubs, the YMCA, and other 
rganizations have it within their pow- 
to do a wonderful piece of work along 
this very line. A sincere friendliness 
in accomplish what no other power 


nussia 


in ao 
Russia is a new nation, born in 1917- 
18. It has the biggest task before it of 
iny nation. It is an immense country. 
[ts size is almost beyond one’s belief. 
people have lived isolated for cen- 
ries And, like children who have 
vays stayed at home, they are timid, 
picious of others, when finally they 
vegin to feel their strength and size. 
Again, there could be an exchange of, 
vell, 100 college students, just to study 
colleges and to rub up against each 
ther. This would be, I think, the 
nest way to make permanent friend- 
ships. With not more than two in one 
ollege, barriers would soon break 
lown—our American students in Rus- 
an colleges and universities would 
learn much that is not in books. ... 
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VACATION TIME! Sunny days of golf, 

a fighting trout on your line, hours to relax—a 

time for enjoyment and peace of mind. Will you have 
that peace of mind? 

Suppose, and it does happen, your vacation is in- 
terrupted by a telegram from home—a telegram that 
tells of a burst or leaking water pipe which has done 
thousands of dollars worth of damage; or a burglary; 
or some other equally serious loss of personal prop- 
erty. Your vacation is ruined, and you have taken 
a serious financial blow, unless .. . 

Unless you realized the scope and necessity of All- 
Risk Protection and wisely had secured its broad 
coverage of your Personal Property wherever it may 
be . . . then you're protected! Now is the time to be 
foresighted—find out from our agent or your own 
broker how inexpensively you can enjoy peace of mind 
during your vacation and all year ‘round by having 
our Personal Property All-Risk Protection. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


























100 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 
Dependable as America 
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BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 


HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


General Bronze has prepared 
an interesting brochure of 

nze Memorials and Honor 
Roll Tablets to help you make 
a selection. It will be sent 
free to those writing on a busi- 
ness or organization letterhead. 


GENERAL BRONZE 
CORPORATION 
34-55 Tenth Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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the HAGEDORN 
BOOK SHOP, Inc: 


} LOCUST « ST. LOUIS.1 


Insurance 
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TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine foces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO, 

155 & ONIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, AL 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 








‘l Am Rotary’ 
HAVEN X. MuMmForpD, Rotarian 
General Manager 
Warren Transportation Company 
Warren, Ohio 
Il am Rotary 
I was born of love in the hearts of 
men, 
I am union without compulsion, 
I am solidarity without the destruc- 
tion of individuality, 
I am mutual help, 
I am tolerance, 
I am the light of hope for many chil- 
dren, 
1 am the dissolver of hates between 
man and man, 
To understand me rightly would mean 
an end of wars, 
I was born in the brains and hearts of 
enlightened men, 
It is now that the world 
more than ever in its history, 
I am a motor of civil progress, 
I am the unseen that holds society 
together, 
I am not a sentimental aspiration, 
I am a practical reality, 
I am a handclasp from the heart, 
I am the pure white flow of reason 
over the banks of bigotry, 
I am strength, 
I am understanding. 
I am Rotary. 


needs me 


Let Mentality Evaluate Men 
CaPTAIN V. NICKOLS 
United States Army 

We never like to look upon war as 
being good. What could be good about 
ruthless destruction of property, spread 
of disease, subjugations of free people, 
and killing of human beings by human 
beings? It is almost necessary to be 
without a conscience or a soul to say 
that good results from war. I refuse to 
confirm such a statement, but I must 
point out that the dispersion of millions 
of troops of nearly all the nations to 
almost every corner of the earth has 
done more in the past four years to 
advance the world on the road to mutual 
understanding than all previous efforts 
accomplished in the last four centuries. 
There is now a more widely dissemi- 
nated knowledge of how the other fel- 
low thinks and lives. Forget the price 
that was paid in time, money, and re- 
sources to gain this advantage, and plan 
a quick and close follow-up of our recent 
struggle for democracy, if it is to be a 
reality and not just a myth. 

Color barriers must be torn from their 
mooring masts and the worth of men be 
evaluated by their mentality and not 
their skin. Children must be educated 
together in order to have mature minds 
divested of prejudice, inferiority, and 
superiority complexes. Passengers who 
pay the same fares must occupy the 
same accommodations regardless of 
race. All places catering to the buying 
public must make their facilities for 





service available to all who apply 
are in a pay for 
Workers must be given employms 
whatever capacity they are capal 
laboring. They must also be give: 
portunities for apprenticeships an 
grading without regard for color 
people of legal age must be permitt: 
vote for the representatives of 
choice in the houses of 
And no man should be hanged, burned 
or slaughtered for any crime of 

he might be suspected or accused 

out a verdict and sentence rea 
through due process of law and o1 
—From an address to the Rotary ( 
of Calcutta, India. 


position to 


govern 


Cling to Rotary’s Ideal 
MAHARAJA SAHEB BAHADUR 
Patron of Rotary 
Ratlam, India 

To a ruler who has done his best 
his people for well over half a centu 
it is a matter of genuine satisfaction t 
witness the moral and material progr 
of his State and people and to see the 
citizens of the State rise to the 
measure of their responsibilities. We 
in Rotary, have accepted as our mott 
“Service above Self.” We do not believe 
in demanding any rights for ourselves 
but we only seek opportunities to ps 
form our duties toward the community 
It is therefore in the spirit of servic 
that I am talking to you and I hope a 
trust that you will do everything 
your power to translate that ideal int 
reality and continue to render service t 
the Club, the community, the various 
vocations, and the State. 

The most outstanding Object of R 
tary which has always had a special a} 
peal for me is the promotion of interna 
tional understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship ot 
business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. May I thereforé 
ask you to cling steadfastly to this idea 
and never allow yourself to be dragged 
into narrow dogmas or to be carried 
away by sectarian slogans. This is thi 
only way to create a better India and a 
better world for ourselves and our chil 
dren yet unborn.—From an address t 
the Rotary Club of Ratlam, India. 


Admiral Leahy Was Right 
ERNEST BERNBAUM, Hon. Rotarian 
Educator 
Urbana, Illinois : 
To maintain the will to peace we need 
a much higher level of general cultur 
and general intelligence. Even our mil 
tary leaders speak as if they understood 
that truth. On surrender day Field 
Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery sald 
“We have now to rebuild a new civiliza 
tion”; and on the same day Fleet Ad } 
miral Leahy remarked: “Our tru 
strength is in the power of our purposes 
and of our way of life.” Our purposes, 
our way of life, our civilization, aris¢ 
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iterial things, but out of 


intelligence and will, and these are 


ed and directed by our culture and 
ition 

it we need, even more than a 
wledge of things, is an understand 
of humanity and human relation 
ns; and this is, I believe. being 
ht throughout the world with a 
fervor. The aim is universal adult 


not solely 


colleges 


f-culture; it is a problem 
schools We edu 
ed, for worse, throughout 


lives by newspapers, magazines, and 


and are 


better or 


ks; by public lectures and libraries; 
radio programs and motion pictures; 
all our experiences at home or in 
The world is awakening to the 
th that it is crucially necessary, and 


avel. 


concern of everybody, to raise the 
tandard of these mediums of. self- 
ilture and From a V-J 


Day address in Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 


civilization. 


The Chairman of the Day 
ALFONSO JOHNSON, Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 
Dallas, Texas 
The chairman of the day is a paradox. 
(“Paradox,” springing from the Greek, 
not the singular of “Para-dice,” which 
rallops from the African.) While sitting, 


he is not a chairman, but when he 
tands, he is. Neither is he a setter as 
he sits nor a stander-upper when he 
irises He performs somewhat the 


juties of a piece of punk when we were 
will recall that the punk 
fireworks. But if the chair- 


kids: vou 


started the 


me _ 


British Clubs Aid 
| Stricken Finnmark 


{ RIENDS in need—as the old say- 


ing goes—are friends in deed. It 
was proved again when the Rotary 
Club of North Shields, England, col- 
lected £2,100 to provide relief for 
the war-stricken people of Norway. 

The other Clubs of District 3 
couldn’t let the effort go unchal- 
lenged. Soon practically every Club 
was holding dances and drives, and 
collecting funds. 

Investigation disclosed that ma- 
terials rather than money were the 
first need, for many supplies could 
not be purchased in Norway. It 
showed, too, that the Province of 
Finnmark, up in the Arctic Circle, 
should be remembered first. 

When the invader was driven out 
of that region by the Russians, he 
left it a place of utter devastation. 


All ports and _ buildings—except 
seven stone churches—were de- 
stroyed, cattle and reindeer were 


slaughtered, and human existence 
was next to impossible. 

Though the Norwegian Govern- 
ment organized two compulsory 
evacuations, the people of Finn- 
mark are still trickling back. A 
fifth of the prewar population (50,- 
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man of the day is too punk. we have no 
fireworks, and if he is too well lit, any 
thing can, and does, happen 

When the president turns the meeting 
over to the chairman, he does so with a 
sigh of sigh, period, 
depending on his faith in the chairman 
Heaving a sigh, the president does not 
become a cipher; certainly naught 

A good program has its high points, 
Generally 
is the valley, 
He is like the 


relief; or just a 


its peaks, its mountain tops 
the chairman of the day 
but he mustn't be a dip. 
platform of a railroad passenger car: 
of no further when the train (of 
thoughts) gets started. If the chairman 
of the day talks much, he is crit- 
icized for taking up too much time; if 
he doesn’t talk enough, he is accused of 
not giving the speaker a good sendoft; 
if the program goes over, the speaker 
gets the credit; if it is a flop, the chair- 
man takes the blame 

The chairman of the day is chairman 
for not more than five minutes, but 
those five minutes can make or break a 
program; he should at least Know the 
name of the speaker and the subject, 
but he shouldn't try to make the speech, 
even if he can do a better job than the 
scheduled performer. Regardless of how 
effective he is, the chairman of the day 
almost always receives sincere applause 
when he down; perhaps it is a 
vote of confidence. He will appreciate a 
kind word after the meeting adjourns; 
he has played an important part in the 
program. So here’s to the chairman of 
the day; long may he rave. 


use 


too 


sits 
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000) is now carrying on the strug- 
gle, thanks in part to the_ help 
which has been coming from the 
English Rotarians. 

One boat alone recently left for 
Norway carrying £15,000 worth of 
goods—ranging from baby’s socks 
to tools for repairing docks, from 
A.R.P. oilskins for fishermen to 


workshop repair outfits, and from 
plows to carpenter’s tools. 

Thus, ties of international friend- 
ship have been knotted tighter. 





Wwew YOUVE A BATE DEADLINE 
| AT 5:30 AND A SUDDEN RUSH OF 
WHISKERS TO THE CHV... 





AND TWE DEAREST LITTLE WOMAW 
(IN THE WORLD /S WAITING FOR 
YOU WITH (MPORTANT @GUEST®... 
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BE SMOOTH-USE VESTPOK 


VESTPOK SY 3°" 


WARD 








Vestpok is the greatest invention since the 

face! A quick, efficient dry-shaver that’s 

actually as small as a match folder! Carry 

it in your vest pocket; use it any time, any 

a. Vestpok can’t nick, scrape or burn. 
ceeds... 


* NO SOAP OR WATER 
* NO ELECTRICITY + NO MIRROR 





| Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, includ- 

ing 10 blades of the finest razor steel. If you 
| can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. We are 

working day and night to meet the enor- 
mous demand. If stores in your town do not 
yet have Vestpok, please be patient . . . we ex- 
pect to supply them soon. Vestpok Division, 
Ward Machine Co., Inc., Brockton 64, 
Massachusetts. 


*Reg US. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 
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DUO-POST ENVELOPE 
ALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 


SEA ie) Ma AtAaRe)> a @e):)) 


ACTORIES 


TO THE USER 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lOwa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 





——————————— — . 
MEMOPR 


TUL ae —— 


Honor war heroes, 
distinguished 
members, events. 
Free book. 
“Bronze by New- 
man," sent on re- 
quest, shows nu- 
merous designs 
Write TODAY. 


NEWMAN 


BROTHERS, Inc. 
Est. 1882 





Oept. 724, CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 









A Kohdtla= 
MAKES IT EASY 
TO HAVE 


Seow 


Lawn Perfection 
IN THE FALL 





oO. M. & SONS CO. 











)(’ Many thousands of beautiful lawns owe their quick success 
* to Fall seeding with Scotts Seed and Feeding Scotts Turf Builder 
«++ plus the practical “know how” of Lawn Care bulletins. Send for your 
FREE 2 year subscription today. Just drop a cord to . . . 


27 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 


Positive us. Negative Things 


By George E. Buckley 


Rotarian. Perth, Australia 


h ERE is a list of positive words, fol- 


lowed by my interpretation of their 
personal application: 

Concentration: By 
under the 


scious 


oneself 
subcon- 
have 


placing 
guidance of one’s 
mind. It knows all you 
Icarned and forgotten. 

Peace: Seek it even if others would 
break it. It takes more than one to 
make a quarrel. 

Poise: Be naturally dignified without 
arrogance 

Harmony: Preserve it by avoiding 
negative thoughts, actions, and words. 

Goodwill: Have this to al] men, even 
to those you do not like. The reverse is 
never worth while. 

Nonresistance* Ignore as far as pos- 
sible negativ-s of others’ making. 

Justice: Allow one’s’ subconscious 
mind (others call it God within one) 
to define it by constantly placing the 
conscious mind in subjection. 

Freedom: Do nothing which will rob 
you of this. Above all, do not be a 
slave to one’s negative side in thought, 
word, or action. 

Guidance: Personality—be guided by 
positive thinking. Guide others by ex- 
ample in deeds, not words. 

Wisdom: It is to be one’s best self 
coupled with knowledge acquired at 
every possible opportunity by life’s ex- 
periences. 

Understanding: Gather jewels of 
knowledge by studying others—knowl- 
edge from books, things, and places. 
Accumulate these jewels and they will 
give you understanding. Forget oneself 
and place oneself in the other fellow’s 
shoes. 

Inspiration: To others by example in 
being just commonly decent. To one. 
self be true and be always on the look- 
out for the good in others. 



















Intelligence: 
thinker. 

Law and order: By being maste) 
oneself, it is easy to master others 
understanding. 

Faith: Do not try to believe too 
much, but make sure of the little y 
do believe. 

Confidence: 


Face facts and be a 


A man true to himself 


will never lack confidence. He has 
nothing to hide. 
Spirit: Face the issue at once 


whatever cost, then 99 percent of the 
apparent difficulties will disappear. 

Health: To obtain this, keep one’s 
mind and body as clean as one’s mot 
car. 

Strength: Control of mind and bod 
by one’s subconscious mind whi 
knows one’s strength and would not 
allow it to be abused. 

Energy: Acquire it by being active 
in mind. The body will not then seek 
to be lazy. 

Activity: Be 
crastinating. Do it now. 

Power: Dominate. Lead by dominat- 
ing, not by domineering. 

Life: A spiritual thing in men just to 
the extent that one is_ spiritually 
minded. It is possible for man to be 
animal; only such one will die. If 
spiritually minded, he never dies. 

Youth: Live it and retain it in one’s 
soul. It is folly to be too wise. Be 
natural and don’t hesitate to enjoy the 
good things of life. It is not a sin to 
be human. 

Success: What is it? I would say 
happy, efficient service, obtaining suf 
ficient for daily needs with something 
over for others. 

Happiness: By giving happiness to 
others. By being naturally human. A 
spot or two. A game or two. With a 
friend or two. 

Alertness: Live on your toes. 
out, not rust out. 

Resourcefulness: Use to the full the 
stored-up knowledge of the subcon- 
scious mind by concentration on one 
problem at a time to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

Persistency: Never give in if sure 
you are right. But be sure you are not 
wrong. 

Purpose: The greatest purpose one 
can have is the desire to be commonly 
decent in all things without forgetting 
to be human. 

Achievement: The greatest achieve- 
ment is to get to the stage in life when 
one becomes true to one’s best self in all 
things. 

Mastery: Master of oneself 
therefore control over many. 

Dominion: Strive to own what one 
could use as a means of happiness— 
say, a garden where God is. 

Negative things have an ever-decreas- 
ing power if confronted by consistent 
positive things, words, and actions. 


active by never pro- 


Weal 


and 
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Factory for 
Forgotten Men 


jé oJ 
roup of in the 
they also yped the 
tiaries In W produc 
like Bill thas and 
been freed and gone 
themselve Gus Bou- 
ple, opened a show card 
pa ed himself out of debt. 
he enlisted in the Army and at 
01 is using | lettering 
cle Sam at a post in F lori- 
Orville Pine managed the display 
30 well for three years that he, 
paroled and has a imilar job 
etail store. Ed Sims, who spe- 
i furniture, became a free 
and now uns a successful wood- 
hop of his own. 


cently a group of convalescent sol- 
and iilors visited San Quentin 
ned to their wards with hobby- 


purchases. When officers at the 
Hamilton Field Army Hospital 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital heard 


t it, the came to see Duffy 


were wondering if your men 


like to tell our boys how they 
these things,” the officers said. 
thir that kind of work would 


them back on their feet 


fellows,”’ Duffy promised. 

I’) e they'll do 
ites were enthusiastic and 
wwreed to outline in detail 
ide secrets and techniques. Some 
ate contributed information 
assed along to wounded 
1d the hospitals in turn sent their 
experts to San Quentin for in- 


while, San Quentin’s hobby fac- 
is a eved such fame in penol- 
cles that Duffy has been swamped 
juesti ; about it from other State 
wardens, and has sent them cop- 
“Duffy’s Folly.” 


llv or not, Clinton Duffy knows his 
law widened the horizon on an 
oded and narrow perspective, and 


t has given hundreds of men an 


tive to make good—not just while 


ure prison, but for tomorrow, 


hey start living again as normal | 
ens t may be a small thing to} 


e, he says, but that’s the way in- | 


ind trust are built. Some cyn- 

ig with a distorted sense of hu- 
isked Duffy one day whether any- 
ever swiped anything from the 


s,” the young warden said with a 


nkle, “we’ve had some things stolen 
the counters. But the thieves 
visitors, not inmates.” 
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"Dustless" 
nates sweeping 
why: As you swe 
Arbit 


fed fromarese 


brush, 


of the brus} 
Instead of ri 
the dust its 
into a sweeépi 
sweeps many 
safer astete: 
pared sweepi 

jo) ob ol - ee Ww ele) Dtsy 
shops, offices, 
adopted this "J 
of sweeping. You 
more about it. 
Write for com- 
plete facts 
[molersh' an 


“Dustless*"—"Speed Sweep” 
“Speed Wash’ brushes 





NO MORE SWEEPING 


COMPOUND 





moagern 
Ciligi= 


Here' 


eselelep as 
sae noth 
, Ss Lomeenere 


ought to Know 


— Laas 


DOES MORE FOR LESS 


WAUKEE DUSTLESS 


BRUSH COMPANY 


528 North 22nd Street «+ Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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h, kept clean an 
wig with Revelation 


coth Powder, are mu 
pomereey Revelation '5 


recommen t 
tists generally; © 
harm delicate tissues: 


IN ALL 
_ 1 fever retai 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


METAL CANS 
ned) 











NO! 


You don’t have to be a 
Rotarian to be a 
subscriber to 


THE ROTARIAN 


Just send your name and ad- 
dress with $1.50 (in Canada 
and U.S. or the Pan-American 
Postal Union; $2.00 elsewhere) 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Illinois 


“GARD” ELECTRIC 


& Insect Killers, 
wane Clocks 
Dept. R 
GARDENHOUR MFG. CO. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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old -oated FLINTS 
and LIGHTER FLUID 








NEVER lose a minute! That could be 
the watchword of the Rotarian hobbyist 
whese story is presented this month. 
He is really wound up with his hobby, 
and has been devoting time to it since 
just after the turn of the century. 


Harry W. YASEEN is a member of 
the Rotary Club of Chicago Heights, IIli- 
nois. He’s a jeweler by trade and is a 
past president of the Illinois Jewelers’ 
Association, but the reason you are 
reading about him here is that he is 
a collector of fine watches—old and new. 
His collection, which now numbers 
more than 350 items, ranks as one of 
the most outstanding privately owned 
collections in the United States. 

While most collections are housed in 
museums or kept in private homes, this 
one is usually on the move. Stuffing his 
precious timepieces in cigar boxes, Ro- 
TARIAN YASEEN takes a part of his col- 
lection with him when he talks to Ro- 
tary Clubs and other groups, and he 
gives a bit of the personal history of 
each timepiece as he displays it. 

It is no wonder that his hobby should 
be business-connected, for watches have 
fascinated him nearly as long as he can 
remember. He learned the jeweler’s 
trade as a lad in Europe, making small 
parts for watch movements under the 
watchful eye of his father. 

ROTARIAN YASEEN believes that he has 
more fun than most of his jeweler col- 
leagues. To him a business trip is a 
voyage of discovery which may lead to 
a quiet but thrilling hour with the gen- 
try of another age—through a new- 
found watch. Arriving back home with 
his latest acquisitions (obtained from 
dusty shops, auctions, family effects, 
ete.), he takes the treasures to his 
workbench, where he investigates their 
charms of master craftsmanship. 


TYPICAL of the artistically decorated time- 
keepers in the Yaseen collection is this 





model, ornamented even to the watch bow. 





lichine Post 


Still another thrill comes when 
consults written works and learns t 
history and worth of the items. T} 
he mounts the watches on soft ve! 
and records all relevant data. 

The first watch in his collection 
still the largest—spanning the palm 
his hand. His tiniest, the smallest 
says he ever encountered, is a gold en 








“TIME is hanging heavy on my hands,” quips 
Rotarian Yaseen, dragging these huge tick 
ers from his pockets. One was his first 


graved ladies’ watch which has works 
thinner than a half dollar. It has an 
especially built Swiss movement, made 
for Lapine, a famous old Parisian watch 
maker. 

There are more spectacular timepieces 
in the YASEEN collection, however—the 
repeater watches, for example, which 
strike the hours and play musicbox 
melodies. On one, Father Time and an 
English bellringer move into a prosceni 
um and toll the hours, the ’ringer tap- 
ping on Father Time’s scythe. On the 
quarter hours two angels raise their 
arms and strike chimes. 

A watch with a winning personality 
—Hossyist YASEEN Says it’s his favor- 
ite—is a French-made number with a 
rich cobalt blue case which is encir- 
cled with Oriental pearls and has a 
snowflake of 43 small diamonds flashing 
from the center. Its hands are of plati- 
num, and the stem (or winder) con- 
tains a half-karat diamond. 

Another showpiece has a Turkish 
dial, and, three cases, each for specific 
occasions. The outer case is of tortoise 
shell, the inner ones of silver. 

Very few of the YASEEN treasures have 
jeweled movements, for such refine- 
ments didn’t come until in the 18th 
Century, and many of his pieces ticked 
as long as 250 years ago. A century or 
two ago odd-shaped watches were much 
in demand—and COLLECTOR YASEEN can 
demonstrate the point with a well-se- 
lected variety of shapes and sizes. One 
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‘ haped, with wings that pop 
sclose the time; another mimics 
iolin (see cut); one might be 
itoa ittened golf ball; and he 
é wi pentagon, square, trian 
fan-shaped cases. One, resem 
ce ring, was worn with a 
he is a remarkable ‘keeper 
will do almost anything except 
the weather A Swiss watch 
for the Russian trade, it tells the 
hours, minutes, and seconds; 
the yveek and month and the 
S yosition; and also rings or 
he ours, quarter hours, and 
es 
ong > unusual watches is one 
e by Archambo which plays two 
‘ yma carillon of five bells An 


balance over three-fourths 


plate. 


r nas a 
arge as the Beating seconds, 


is a pinwheel escapement 


While his assortment is not one of 
ost extensive, ROTARIAN YASEEN is 
entrating on quality rather than 
untitv, including a wide range of 


ecimens from the early days of watch- 
times. 
craftsmen 
England. 


aking to comparatively recent 
Some are work of the finest 


in France, Switzerland, and 


\Vhat’s Your Hobby? 


ire you a collector? Or do you have other 


hobby interests which you'd like to share? 
drop a line to THE HOBBYHORSE GrRooM, 

i one of these months your name will ap- 
belou He requires that you be either 
-otaria oO a member of a Rotarian’'s 


y, and requests that you respond to any 
hich you may receive as a result of 
sting 
Pen Pats: 
er of Ro 


Winifred Tabb 14-year-old 
farian—wishes pen pals aged 
from China or Far East; 
ested in chess and reading), 3410 Chat- 
Waco, Tex U.S.A 


6, especially 


Cards; Horses: Irene Habernickel (15 
v-old daughter of Rotarian collects 
is; also interested in horses), 461 E. 40th 


S Paterson 4. N. J., U.S.A 


Pen Pals: Nancy Campbell (16-year-old 
i jhter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in 
Spanish-speaking countries will write in 


s} 1234 Park Blivd., Rushville, Ind., 
S.A 
Pen Pals: Janet Reinke 15-year-old 
hter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
girls named “Janet also wishes to 


espond with young people of same age 





de U.S.A.), 212 N. W. 7th St., Faribault. 
Mint U.S.A 

Firearms: Everett W. Saggus (collects 

! yue and modern firearms will trade 


A STUDY in contrasts. The 
while the ponderous 


“wafer” 
“three-decker™ 
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watch at the left is not much thicker than a nickel, 
ticker at the right would make anyone's pocket bulge. 





the feuese 
th floor COE nengd 


ch. C0de 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
awl 


NOT TUNEFUL, but timely, 
tiny golden strings, is decorated with an out 
line band of pearls, has a small movement. 


this watch has 


fo any Rotarian any 
Mi intosh St Elberton 


with, buy tron oO 
where), 11% N 
Ga., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Polly-Ann Usher (12-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen pals aged 
11-12; collects souvenirs of various towns) 
R.R. No. 1., Bennettsville, S. C.. U.S.A 

Pen Pals: George Madgwick (14-year-old 
son of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 





boys in all countric interested in model 

airplanes and racing cars), 8 King St 

Singleton, Australia My “ ho, . 
Pen Pats: Sue Jordan 6-year-old daug!l or thee fines Je CMON 

ter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 


other young people aged 15-17), 122 Wind- 
ham St.,. Willimantic, Conn., U.S.A 

Pen Pats: John C. Kuller, Jr. (son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with someone 
in Mexico or U.S.A. interested in sports, 
music, aviation, boating), Prattsburg, N. Y 
U.S.A. 

Horses; Movie Stars: 
(17-year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects 
pictures of horses and movie stars; wishes 
to correspond with others similarly inter- 
ested), R.F.D. No. 2, Allendale, N ‘> ae 

Pen Pais: Mary Jane Miliett (12-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with other youths likewise interested in mu 
sic, sports, and bool:s), 16 Dalton St., Water 
ville, Me., U.S.A. 

Pen Friends: Joan N 
sister of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with others interested in_ international 
friendship and current affairs; has recently 
arrived in Bermuda England), Boaz 
Island, Bermuda 

Stamps: Brenda 
daughter of Rotarian 
cially war and postwar 


of Onintals 


C Meood. € 


Betty Ruth Deans 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 


FINE RUGS AND CARPETING 
N09 North Hiabash 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Established 1890 






Thomas (26-year-old 


from 


Twomey (19-year-old 
collects stamps, espe- 


ssues; will ¢ ae 


FREE 


with young people of same age), P. O. Box Bl 

323, Krugersdorp, South Africa ius 1 TH tor 
: g cv y 
Coins: Owen R. Stagmer. Jr. (18-year-old 17 poe write ¥ 

son of Rotarian—collects coins, especially 0 ataleg 


current American; wishes to exchange some 
minted in Philadelphia for those minted in 
San Francisco, Denver, and New Orleans), 
108 Newberg Ave., Baltimore 28, Catonsville 
Md., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Diane D'Arcy (daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond in French or 
English with young people aged 16 or over), 
Dai-iti Rd., Timaru, New Zealand. 

Church Bulletins: Mrs. Herbert C. Gab- 
hart (wife of Rotarian—collects new and old 
issues of church bulletins of all denomina 
tions), 


Williamsburg, Ky., U.S.A. 
THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


It pictures Chillicothe Business College. 

Est. 56 years. 8 Bidgs., including 4 Dorms. 

and Gym. College atmosphere, beautiful Cam- 
pus—athletic and musical activities. Sound 
vocational training in all fields of Business Educa 
tion and Telegraphy. Approved for VETERANS. Strong 
placement department. Attend on credit 











One of America’s Mest 
Distinguished Military Schools 
HIGH SCHOOL ead JUNIOR COLLEGE ' 


* 102nd YEAR x 


Write tor Catalog and View Book 
Col, A. M. Hiteh, 66-C Third St.. Boonville, Mo. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

-~ School. Separate 2 Yr. 
Fiying, All ae- 

* Large Gym. ta. 

door pool. All Sports. pisos. Slerkemanchio 

Country Club. Summer School. Catalog, 


COL. L. B. WIKOFF 
685 Washington Place Lexineton, Mo. 





67th Yr. 4 Yr. 
College. 8.0 
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...For Industry 


Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer - employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN’S, INC. | 
Marufacturing Jewelers | 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept.R CHICAGO), ILL. | 
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325 W. Madison St., Chicago, ll. 
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My Favorite Stor: 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following “favorite” is con- 
tributed by Mrs. Clayton A. Pal- 
mer, wife of member of the 
Rotary Club of Monticello, lowa. 


Old man Brown made every mo- 
ment pay on his big farm. One 
fine haying day he fell into the 
cistern and his wife, hearing the 
splash, came running. Poking 
her head over the rim she yelled, 
“That you, Arthur?” 

“Yup,” came the answer 
fe ll in.” 

“Just hold yer hosses!” said his 
wife. “I'll ring the dinner bell and 
get the hired men from the field 
to pull you out.” 

“What time be it, Mary?” came 
the gruff voice of her husband. 

“Just 11:30.” 

“No, Mary, don’t ring the bell 
yet. Water’s cool and not so bad. 
I'll just swim around till dinner 
time.” 


“I just 











Let’s Rest, Shall We? 

Here lies a jitterbug; 
Young; expired. 

Ain’t gone to heaven yet— 
Too darned tired. 

—WILLIAM W. PRATT 
Indian Enigma 

Find this thing which was very im- 

portant to Indians living in North 

America: 

My first is in water, and also in flow, 

My second in windstorm, but never in 
blow. 

My third is in groundhog, but never in 
deer. 

My fourth is in arrow, but never in 
spear. 

My fifth in canoe, and is also in lake, 

My sixth is in snowstorm, but never in 
flake, 

My whole was a thing used by Indians 
each day; 

'Twas pointed and rounded and cone 
shaped and gray. 


This puzzle was submitted by Mrs. C. W. 
Hudelson, wife of a Bloomington, Illinois, 
Rotarian. 


By the People? 

It’s only “by the people” if the gov- 
ernment is a democracy, which is No. 1 
in the following quiz and which should 
be followed by (c). There are nine 
other forms of government represented. 


Match them with their respective 

nitions at the right. 

1. Democracy. (a) An ideal o1 
pian form of 
government 

. Bureaucracy. (b) Governme: 

women. 

Governmer 

the people. 

4. Timocracy. (d) Absolute s 
ernment. 

5. Hierocracy. (e) Governme: 

State de; 

ments. 

sovernment |} 
the wealt 
class. 

7. Physiocracy. (zg) Government 
according 
distribution 
property. 

8. Autocracy. (h) Government by 

ecclesiastics 

9. Gynaecocracy. (i) Government} 

the mob or 
lower class. 

10. Pantisocracy. (j) Government 

according t 
natural orde! 


This puzzle was submitted by Helen Ps 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


The answers to the above puzzles will 
be found on the next page. 


to 


_ 


3. Plutocracy. (c 


6. Ochlocracy. (f 


Social Rating 
Milady’s place in the social 
Scale, I would cautiously note, 
Is often and largely determined 
By the character of her coat. 
In the most exclusive of circles 
The fur that she wears is her worth 
It’s patently clear almost any year 
That the mink inherit the earth. 
—ROTARIAN Dow RICHARDSON 


Tales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hearsit,neverin the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Caught Red-Handed 

Wife: “Let me see that letter you've 
just opened. I can see from the hand- 
writing it’s from a woman and you 
turned pale when you read it.” 


Husband: “You can have it. It’s 
from your milliner.”—The Catalina Is- 
lander. 

The Dud 


For months he had been her devoted 
admirer. Now, at long last, he had 
screwed up sufficient courage to ask 
her the most momentous of all ques- 
tions. 

“There are quite a lot of advantages 
in being a bachelor,” he began, “but 
there comes a time when one longs for 
the companionship of another being— 
a being who will regard one as perfect; 
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yne can treat as vne’s absolute 
tv: who will be kind and faith- 
en times are hard; who will 
e’s iov and sorrows—" 


s delight he saw a sympathetic 


her eyes. Then she nodded in 
ent 

you're thinking of buying a 
she said “[ think it’s a fine 
Do let me help you choose one!” 


Vinute, Please 
Perkins Parkins, 
good morning.” 


want to speak with Mr 


Peckham, and 


Perkins.” 
Who’s calling, please?” 
Vi Pincham, of Pincham, Pettam, 
yum, and Pogg.” 
ist one moment, please, I'll con- 
you with Mr. Perkins’ office.” 
lello, Mr. Perkins’ office.” 
vant to speak to Mr. Perkins.” 
Vi Perkins? I'll see if he’s in. 
calling, please?” 
Mr. Pincham.” 
just one moment, Mr 
Mr. Perkins. Put M1 


pleas¢ 


Pincham. 
Pincham 


Just one moment, please [ have 
Pincham right here. Okeh with 
ns, Parkins, Peckham, and Potts, 
Go ahead.” 

How’s about lunch?” 

Okeh.”—Rotary Hub, Hornet, NEw 


Pincham 


Lo Joe? 


artially Worth While 

[Is your son’s college education of 
any real value?” 
Yes, indeed 
bragging about him.”- 
MIBOLDT, [OWA. 


It has cured his mother 
Rotary Talk, 


Mfhicvncy 

While waiting at a suburban station 
1 traveller was surprised to see the sta- 
lining up all the porters 
long the edge of the platform 
Presently a nonstop, main-line train 
undered through the station. As the 
rriages came abreast of the line of 
orters, the traveller caught a glimpse 
f a well-dressed man leaning out of a 
irriage window with a notebook and 
pencil in his hands. 

After the train had gone through, the 
iveller turned to one of the porters. 


onmastel! 





“GUESS we better go home, son. 
I guess they've stopped biting.” 


AuGust, 1946 


“Was that one of the company’s di 
rectors in that train?” he asked 


“Why. no, sir,” the porter replied 
“The man leaning out of the carriage 
was the company’s tailor; he was 


measuring us for new 


Answers 


uniforms.” 





All Alone? 


Maybe the other members of the 
family have gone to a movie—and 
you're. all alone. Why not, then, read 
the unfinished limerick below, think up 
a last line or two, and mail it or them 
to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago |, Illinois? If one of yours is se- 
lected among the “best ten," you will 
receive $2. The closing date for all 
entries is October |.—Gears Editors. 


FEW MISS FREW 


We're thankful we've lost old Frank Frew, 
For years he's kept us in a stew. 

His help? It was lousy! 

His voice? It was frowzy! 


If you need a rhyme word or two, 
you may want to consider: blew, chew, 
clue, cue, drew, grew, knew, new, rue, 
true, view, yew—and many another. 











Bright Llight 
In THE Rotarian for May appeared 
the following unfinished limerick: 
In case you need help call on Llight, 
For we know what he does he does right. 
Some coin for the park? 
A bus for a lark? 


sent in their contributions by the scores 
and now await the results as they are 
affixed to the board by The Fixer. After 
due consideration, he has come up with 
these winners, each of which will bring 
$2 to its contributor: 


Llight shines like a beam in the night. 
(Mrs. Parker Mosley, wife of a 
Barnesville, Georgia, Rotarian.) 

There's naught about Llight that is 

tight. 
(Ernest P. Conlon, member of the Ro 
tary Club of Lebanon, New Hampshire.) 


To cight Llight should make _ shirkers 
contright. 
(Mrs. Francis H. Gott, wife of a 
Pittsford, New York, Rotarian.) 
He's a sure bet in any man’s plight. 


(Mrs. Ada V. Hatch, Ab 
ington, Massachusetts.) 


On few does old Llight put the bite. 
(Mrs. Charles C. Dickerson, Boise, Idaho.) 
Count on Llight if it's much or a mite. 
(Grace M. Cook, Parsons, Kansas.) 
He says, “Yes, i will!”"—not, “I might.” 
(Alfred F. Parker, member of the 
Rotary Club of Portland, Oregon.) 
Just notify him and sit tight! 
(Mrs. B. W. Simmons, wife of 
an Opp, Alabama, Rotarian.) 
He'd not tell you to go fly a kite. 
(Marie Mortensen, daughter of a 
Crystal City, Texas, Rotarian.) 
Name your wants, he'll produce and de- 
light. 
(H. Sherman Mitchell, member of the 
Rotary Club of Walla Walla, Washington.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 


INDIAN ENIGMA: Wigwam 

By THE PEoPLe? 1. (c) 2. (e). 3. (f£). 
‘i >... te. 464 GG. 7. GD & Cd. 
9. (b). 10. (a). 





HOTOGRAPHY is a flex- 
Pin. and compelling me- 
dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and func- 
tion of an assembly can be 
told better with pictures care- 
fully retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 

The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use of pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 
aeroplane is the accepted 
primer for G.I. JOE. 

The story of your product too 
can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES-CROSBY COM- 
PANY is equipped to serve you 
whether in Black and White 
or Color. 


Buy More Savings Bonds 
and Hald Those You Haue 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO J, ILL. 
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{T WAS JUST 
a year ago on the 6th day of this 
month that the atom bomb fell on 
Hiroshima—to kill or maim thou- 
sands of persons and to set off per- 
haps the longest chain of moral, 
political, and scientific argument 
ever accorded a single subject. 
And the discussion touched off by 
the recent Bikini Atoll experi- 
ment (which cost 70 million dol- 
lars) was very nearly as loud as 
the boom itself. It is refreshing 
to note that, during all this, men 
have been quietly at work on 
ways to put the force to more pro- 
saic uses. The United Press re- 
cently reported that a Harvard 
medical-research man claims he is 
able to remove hyperthyroid goi- 
ters with radioactive ‘odine ther- 
apy through X-ray treatment— 
without operation or hospitaliza- 
tion. If that is all it seems to be, 
it’s good news—but we gather 
from Dr. Zirkle’s article on page 
29 that most applications will 
come much slower. Any man who 
hopes to see atomic energy cure 
cancer, power automobiles, and 
fry eggs had better take good care 
of his health. 


IT WAS JUST 
a year ago on the 15th day of this 
month that World War I[I—the 
shooting part of it, at least—came 
to an end. Through all the confu- 
sions and exasperations and suf- 
ferings of the 12 months the con- 
viction has grown that, as United 
States Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes put it, “There nust be one 
world for all of us or there will be 
no world for any of us.” 


“A GREAT MISTAKE 
those people [at Versailles} 
made,” observed T. J. Rees, of 
Swansea, Wales, in a speech near 
the close of Rotary’s Atlantic City 
Convention, “was to regard their 
task as merely a political one and 
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The To encourage ond foster the ideo! of serv- 
ice aos o basis of worthy enterprise, in 


Four particular to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of acquaintance os an 
Objects eprernity 1: service 
4] (2) High ethicol standards in business and 
OF professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
ness of all useful occupotions, and the 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 


Last Page tie 









ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
fs) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 
(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business ond 
professional men united in the ideal of 














one of boundaries. They forgot 
the social and economic problems, 
which gloomed over the whole 
world at that time and which are 
really the key to peace and war.” 
We like to think that we are not 
repeating that mistake. To assure 
due attention to social and eco- 
nomic problems, we had the archi- 
tects of the United Nations set up 
a body known as the Economic 
and Social Council. That organ 
met in New York City—and Wal- 





Confucius Says 
A SUPERIOR man is a 


humble man; to a superior 

man every third person is 
a teacher. 

—Quoted by C. T. WANG, Sec- 

ond Vice-President of RI in 


1945-46, at the Atlantic City 
Convention. 











ter D. Head, who was present as 
Rotary’s “observer,” says else- 
where in these pages that while 
we needn’t expect miracles, we 
can be encouraged. 


WHEN WE TALK 
of understanding—and Rotarians 
have been talking of it and active- 
ly promoting it for 40 years—we 
are touching upon the deepest- 
seated need of this postwar world. 
With it we can build a peace that 
will last. Without it—well, the 
merest schoolboy knows what we 
will get. Lord Inverchapel, new 
Ambassador from Britain to the 
United States, held a press confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., the 
other day and, because he’d spent 
four years in Russia on a like as- 
signment, correspondents pep- 
pered him with questions about 
that huge land. The only way out 
of the impasses that develop in 
relations with Russia is to “keep 
trying,” he said. “We have differ- 
ing psychologies—we don’t know 


each other.” The exchange of ynj- 
versity professors and students 
would help achieve the needed yn- 
derstanding, the Ambassador su¢- 
gested. Britain had made such a 
proposal 18 months before, but no 
definite answer had yet come from 
Russia. 


THE FOREGOING 
will remind those who attended 
Rotary’s 1946 Convention of things 
they heard in a talk by H. Ray- 
mond King, another Briton. An 
educator, Rotarian King told of 
Rotary-sponsored youth camps 
and_ school-sponsored exchange 
plans which, in the years before 
the war, exposed hundreds of 
youths of Germany, Austria. 
Sweden, Britain, and other coun- 
tries to other peoples and cul- 
tures. Now this splendid “sys- 
tem of personal and public re- 
lations,” as he called it, is be- 
ing revived. If “wars begin in the 
minds of men,” this is a logical 
place to start stopping them. 


ROTARY IS NOW 
well into what should prove a year 
of great progress .. . for the 12 
months just passed carried the 
movement through the deeper 
chuckholes on the road out from 
war. No small part of the credit 
goes to T. A. Warren, of Wolver- 
hampton, England, who served as 
international President during 
that period. As his own Board 
phrased it in a statement of ap- 
preciation to him: “You have said 
that part of Rotary’s great task in 
the time to come is that of path- 
finding: to that end you have this 
year led the way in blazing the 
trail with your inspiring leader- 
ship, your deep insight, your un- 
ceasing devotion to making good- 
will toward all men a living reali- 
ty.” Rotarians everywhere join in 
saying: “Well done, Tom!” 


“WHEN YOU ARE 20 
and are not a revolutionary, some- 
thing is wrong with your heart; 
when you are 50 and still are a 
revolutionary, something is wrong 
with your head.” The French 
statesman Barrére said it . . . and 
it seems worth passing along. It 
helps a man understand his off- 
spring—and maybe even himself. 


a cinch on ko 
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are, without exception, 
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productive - 


Says 
Vice President 
Gits Molding Corporation 














MATERIA PLASTICA IRROMPIBLE 
REALMENTE MODERNA 





-# | LINTERNA ELECTRICA 
" PORTATIL “In reviewing our various advertising activities,” writes 
Mr. Cahill, “there has been quite a lot of discussion in 
our organization with reference to the very fine results 
that we have received from our advertising in The 
Rotarian and Revista Rotaria. 

“Because of the calibre of the men who receive these two 





EFICIENCIA SUPREMA POR LA COM. 
BINACION DE MATERIA PLASTICA Y 
METAL 










* Funciona Siempre. Una 
“Milla de Luz” 
* Enfocade Previo—Refiector 













Brillante publications, we consider this advertising as something 
——" ey really ‘special’. The numerous inquiries we receive as a 
“ — e result of this advertising are, without exception, produc- 
* Temperatura Uniforme al tive of results. 

° bow thdetes do temp “If all companies who have merchandise or services for 





sale knew what we know about the results realized from 
advertising in The Rotarian and Revista Rotaria, they 
certainly would force you, somehow or other, to add a 
considerable number of pages to your very fine publi- 
cations.” 


ridad 







Se fabrica tambien en 
colores: roje, negro, 
kaki, azul eo marfil 


Haga sus pedides a su 
representante lecal. 
















Precte de Menu- 
dee Dis. 1.00 


* * * 


The Rotarian reaches key executives (net paid circulation 
now over 217,000) ... men who buy or influence buying 
for their businesses, their homes, and their communities. 
Revista Rotaria, printed in Spanish, has a circulation of 
some 27,000 reaching leading manufacturers, importers, 
distributors, and government officials in the 21 countries 
of Latin America. 
Saproduction of an advertiement from Interesting facts and figures about these two publica- 


Revista Rotaria prepared and placed by , : , : ‘ . 
Merchandising Advertisers, Chicago, adver- tions and their top ranking executive audiences are avail- 


400 W. Madison St., Chicage 6, Ill., E.U.A. 


Pebricentes de Linternes de Mene, Nevejes, Alken- 
cles, Juegos, Plecas Protectoras, etc. de le 
famese marce Gits. 






tising agency for Gits Molding Corporation. able for the asking. Just drop us a line . . . no obligation. 
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anagement’s-eye-view of the 


Santa Fe 


View from fireman's seat inside cab of one of Santa Fe’s great fleet of Diesel locomotives. Engineer sits at right. 


Many of the fine things you are enjoying and are 
about to enjoy on the Santa Fe are the direct result 
of riding the line rather than riding an office chair. 

You can see more railroad from the cab of a 
locomotive than you can from a typewritten re- 
port. It all goes to prove that foresight is better 
than hindsight. 

That’s why you so often find the top executives 
of Santa Fe at the “head-end” of Santa Fe trains. 
They ride in front by desire and by design to see 
what lies ahead. 

The modern railroad executive, who has grown 
up with tracks and trains and who has spent a 
large part of his life in railroading, looks at a sec- 
tion of track not in terms of ties and rails but in 
terms of the possible improvements for better 
service to shippers and passengers. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 


Coupling long experience with mature vision, he 
translates new ideas into action with immediate 
decision which is both practical and timely. 

This practical “Management’s-eye-view” has led 
to the straightening of curves, improved roadbeds, 
new bridges and many other things which pay off 
in terms of better service for both passengers and 
shippers. It has led also to improvements of design 
and handling in the locomotives themselves. 

From time to time during the next few months, 
Santa Fe will announce a number of new features 
improving its service and 
equipment. Watch for 
them. 





